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iA  total  force 


The  Total  Surface  Force 

Post'Cold  War,  New  World  Order  downsizing,  rightsizing, 
streamlining-no  matter  what  terminology  or  jargon  you  choose 
to  apply,  our  surface  force  is  getting  smaller.  At  the  same  time, 
our  missions  and  responsibilities  continue  unabated  while  trouble 
spots  proliferate  across  the  face  of  the  globe.  By  now  we  are  all 
intimately  familiar  with  the  brutal  reality. 

Therefore,  now,  more  than  ever,  we  must  employ  our  remain¬ 
ing  assets  as  effectively  as  possible.  We  must  streamline  bu¬ 
reaucracy,  optimize  personnel  assignments,  maintain  our  ships,  aircraft  and 
shore  assets  as  cost-effectively  as  possible  and  eliminate  duplication  of  effort 
and  waste. 

In  this  issue  of  Surface  Warfare  Magazine,  we  strike  a  central  theme  of  how 
our  Total  Surface  Force  is  adapting  to  the  sweeping  changes  at  hand.  We 
focus  on  the  composition  of  our  Total  Surface  Force:  active-duty  surface  / 
expeditionary  warfare  forces  as  well  as  the  naval  surface  reserve  force. 
Coordination,  communication,  interoperability  and  flexibility  are  key  to  the 
successful  utilization  of  these  three  major  components  of  a  Total  Surface 
Force  as  a  viable  and  effective  instrument  of  our  national  policy. 

As  you  read  the  comments  of  several  of  our  Total  Surface  Force  leaders, 
you  will  quickly  recognize  that  our  vision  and  goals  are  all  essentially  the  same 
—  molding  our  leaner  force  into  the  most  combat-effective  force  ever. 

The  broad  dynamic  impact  of  the  downsizing  is  also  illustrated  throughout 
other  sections  of  this  issue  of  Surface  Warfare  —  from  the  consolidation  and 
revision  of  training  at  Great  Lakes  and  SWOSDOC  in  Newport,  to  the 
commissioning  of  the  last  of  the  Ticonderoga-^vss  cruisers  to  the  latest  in 
shipboard  maintenance  programs. 

Change  also  comes  to  our  staff  at  Surface  Warfare  Magazine  as  we  bid 
farewell  to  JOC(SW)  Kip  Burke,  our  Managing  Editor  for  the  past  three 
years.  His  outstanding  journalistic  talents  and  efforts  on  behalf  of  our 
community  will  be  sorely  missed.  Bravo  Zulu,  Chief! 


Philip  J.  Coady 
Rear  Admiral,  U.S.  Navy 
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Cover;  Expeditionary  warfare:  Maneuver  from  the  sea- An 
amphibious  assault  supported  by  Aegis-led  sea-based  theater 
ballistic  missile  defense  is  Just  one  of  many  possible  littoral 
warfare  scenarios  discussed  by  MGEN  Harry  W.  Jenkins,  Jr., 
Director,  Expeditionary  Warfare  Division,  in  this  issue.  Art  by 
Jamn  Ryan,  Missile  Systems  Division,  Raytheon. 


Surface  and  Expeditionary  Warfare  Reserve  Forces 

ADAPTING  TO 
CHANGE 

With  the  Cold  War  behind  vs  and  the  Navy  now 
undergoing  a  restmcturing  and  consolidation,  it  is 
more  important  than  ever  to  review  and  assess  the  role 
that  our  surface  reserve  forces  win  play  in  this  new  era. 

Accordingly,  in  this  issue  and  the  next.  Surface 
Waif  are  Magazine  wiU  present  a  series  of  articles 
detailing  how  top  leadership  views  the  effective 
integration  of  our  surlSsce  and  expeditionary  warfSEu« 

Reserve  Forces  into  the  Total  Surface  Force. 


Suifau*Mttfart 


"...  the  talents 
of  our 


— An  interview  with 

RADM  John  F.  Paddock,  USNR 


people" 

RAIX4  John  F.  Paddock,  l^NR  ts  trtple-hatted  as 
Convnander,  Naval  Reserve  Readiness  Command  Re¬ 
gion  Two;  holds  a  mobilization  bUlet  as  Deputy  Director, 
Surface  Warfare  Division  (OPNAV  N86TF);  and,  as  a 
duCl&m.  serves  as  program  rrumagerfar  Martin  Marietta 
Ocean  Radar  &  Sensa-  Systems  Division  in  Syracuse, 
New  York. 

•  Am  the  nnt  mOTT,  the 
DIreetor  Surface  Warfare 
Uflaleii’s  right-hand  man  for 
Naval  Reserve  aaoet  utfUsa- 
thm.  how  would  you  describe 
your  role  wlthia  the  OPNAV 
N86  organisation?  What  are 
your  primary  dutlea?  Whatis 
your  goal  during  your  tour  oa 
N8STF? 

The  N86TF  position  is  a  new 
Reserve  Flag  l^et  intended  to 
support  both  N85  (ExpediUonaiy  Warfare)  and  N86 
(Su^ce  Warfare).  It  was  established  in  October  1 993  in 
response  to  a  request  from  RADM  Phil  Quast,  then  N86. 
This  action  was  a  timely  indicator  of  the  growing  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Naval  Res^e  resource  within  the  Navy  and 
especially  within  the  surfoce  warfare  community.  The 
nvimerous  N85/N86  Reserve  programs  are  quite  varied 
and  significant  to  littoral  warfrre,  providing  a  growing 
Reserve  capability  in  many  areas.  Virtually  all  of  our 
Reserve  assets  face  change  in  this  post-Cold  War  era.  as 
outlined  in  the  new  OPNAVINST  1001.21A  on  Total 
Force  Policy.  The  policy  provides  guidance  to  achieve 
improved  peacetime  support  from  the  Naval  Reserve  and 
readiness  for  crisis  response. 

As  the  first  N86TF,  I  am  in  a  unique  posltlcm  to 
infiuencx  the  nature  of  the  billet  My  duties  include 
advising  N85.  MGBN  Harry  Jenkins,  and  N86.  RADM 
Phil  Coacly,  in  matters  involving  Total  Force  cximposi- 
tion.  readiness  and  missions  which  may  be  tasked  to 
N85/N86  Naval  Reserve  programs.  I  also  work  closely 
with  the  Director  of  the  Naval  Reserve  (OPNAV  N095). 
RADMTom  Hall,  his  staff  and  others  In  the  Naval  Reserve 
Force.  The  position  provides  an  excellent  opportuniy 
for  the  Naval  Reserve  to  foster  closer  relatlon^ps  with 


our  active-duty  counterparts  in  the 
surface  warfare  community,  htygoal 
Is  to  ensure  the  potential  of  our  ca¬ 
pable  reservists  is  fully  recognized 
and  is  utilized  appropriate^  to  en¬ 
hance  Total  Force  readiness. 

•  Then  have  been  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  nlatlonahlp  be¬ 
tween  the  active  and  Reserve  eom- 
RADM  munitles  over  the  past  two  de- 
Paddock  cades  as  to  iriiat  role  our  reservists 

an  being  trained  and  groomed 
to  play.  This  tread  wUl  surely 
continue  In  the  post-  Cold  War 
era.  What  an  you  doing  to  help 
educate  both  the  active  and 
Reserve  snr&ce  eonuannltles 
so  that  Reservists  can  be  nmn 
effectlvriy  utilised  and  quickly 
Integrated  Into  the  Total  Force 
In  any  variety  of  scenarios  - 
both  In  war  and  peacetime? 

The  Naval  Reserve  Is  a  growing 
proportion  of  our  Total  Force. 
Today  and  in  the  future,  the  re¬ 
serves  will  play  an  Increasing^  important  role  as  active 
forces  are  stretched  to  support  a  wide  variety  of  contin¬ 
gencies.  Many  of  us  lack  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  Naval  Reserve  capabilities,  par¬ 
ticularly  In  sustainment.  Though  1  started  out  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  and  then  spent  maiy  years  on  active 
duty.  I  did  not  fully  appreciate  the  Naval  Reserve's 
potential  tmtU  I  was  a  relatively  senior  officer,  after 
rejoining  the  Naval  Reserve.  I  want  to  help  educate  our 
surface  warfrre  community  on  the  broad  capabilities 
available  from  reservists  and  how  to  access  them.  The 
articles  in  Surface  Warfare  Magazine  in  this  issue  and 
next,  are  one  step  toward  that  end.  Participation  in 
wargames,  analysis  and  the  assessment  process  cer¬ 
tainly  provides  many  opportunities  in  this  regard. 

I’m  also  visiting  the  field  to  Improve  my  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  many  good  things  happening,  and  complement 
the  efforts  by  the  Director  Naval  Reserve  and  Com¬ 
mander  Naval  Surface  Reserve  Force  in  spreading  the 
word.  Together  with  the  other  svirface  Reserve  flag 
officers,  I  participate  in  the  Surface  Warfare  Flag  Officers 
Conferences,  vdiich  also  help  foster  the  teamwork  nec¬ 
essary  for  success. 

N85  and  N86  are  continuously  reviewing  their  Re- 


Our  primaiy  contribution  in 
the  Naval  Reserve  is  the 
talents  of  our  people,  who 
often  have  many  years  of 
active  duty  experience  in 
their  background.” 
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serve  programs  In  the  context  of  “...From  the  Sea*  and 
other  guidance,  seeking  Improvements  In  how  we  utilize 
the  Naval  Reserve.  The  related  assessment  process  and 
waigames  are  also  opportunities  to  educate.  I  believe 
last  December’s  Total  Force  '93  wargame  at  the  Naval 
War  College  was  a  watershed  event.  We  had  a  large 
number  of  flag  officers  and  staff  representatives  partici¬ 
pating.  with  a  good  actlve/Reserve  balance.  We  looked 
closety  at  how  and  when  Reserve  forces  would  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  theater  by  the  CINCs  or  in  backfill  roles.  TF  93 
provided  the  first  reasonably  clear  picture.  In  my  view, 
of  the  role  of  the  Naval  Reserve  in  the  post-Cold  War  era 
in  addressing  major  regional  con¬ 
tingencies. 

TF  93  also  generated  many  of 
the  substantive  issues  which  we 
are  now  addressing  through  the 
Surface/Expeditionary  Warfare 
Naval  Reserve  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  (SWNRAC)  and  other  actions 
to  meet  requirements  and  trans¬ 
form  valid  concepts  Into  reality,  whenever  feasible.  We 
recently  revised  SWNRAC.  adding  an  Executive  Steering 
Committee,  a  flag-level  ftaiim  consisting  of  not  only  N85 
and  N86.  but  also  OIRNAVRES.  COMNAVSURFRESFOR 
and  our  Reserve  flags  from  the  two  sui&ce  type  com¬ 
mands.  RADM  G.  Dennis  Vaughan  and  RADM  Tim  M. 
Jenkins.  This  forum  provides  a  key  opportunity  for 
discussing  key  N85/N86  Total  Force  Issues,  developing 
topt-level  guidance  for  our  staffs  and  coordinating  follow¬ 
up  actions.  We  want  to  ensure  reqijdrements  are  met  by 
the  most  effective  and  affordable  combination  of  Total 
Force  resources,  active  and  Reserve. 

•  Tira’ve  come  op  Uuongh  both  the  Na:v7’s  active 
and  Rseeive  sntfsce  oiganiaatione  doling  your  dis- 
tlngolshed  career.  What  do  yov  view  as  the  primary 
contrihtttions  onr  reservists  can  make  to  the  sorfue 
war&re  cmnmonity  in  this  new  era? 

Our  primary  contrlbutlmi  In  the  Naval  Reserve  is  the 
talents  of  our  people,  who  often  have  many  years  of 
active-duty  e]q)erlence  in  their  background.  Ovu:  Re¬ 
serve  community  cannot  ly  its  nature  provide  a  large 
pool  of  entry-level  persormel.  In  addition  to  Navy  profes¬ 
sional  skills,  our  active  counterparts  should  recr^nize 
the  myriad  of  civilian  skills  possessed  ty  reservists.  The 
Naval  Reserve  often  can  provide  tailored  ad  hoc  support 
utilizing  the  civilian  occupation  code  database  to  facili¬ 
tate  accessing  this  talent  pool.  The  Reserve  community 
stands  rearty  to  work  with  our  customers,  the  gaining 
commands  at  every  level,  to  structure  programs  which 
work  effective^  and  property  utilize  Reserve  resources. 
The  challenge  is  to  corrununlcate,  work  together  and  be 
Irmovatlve  in  meeting  the  emerging  reqvilrements. 

•  ttmaM  we  lestmctore  how  our  reservists  per¬ 
form  required  drill  time  to  enhance  thdr  contrlbn- 
thm  to  the  Total  Force?  If  so.  how  wonld  yon  propose 
i»iM«ightg  drilling  routines  to  achieve  this  goal? 

Gaining  commands  and  units  should  be  provided  the 
flexibility  to  utilize  drill  time  in  a  marmer  that  makes  the 


most  sense.  In  my  experience,  peacetime  support  and 
training  often  go  hand-in-hand  as  we  prepare  for  rmd 
participate  in  fleet  exercises,  maintain  and  repair  gear, 
support  logistics  and  so  forth.  In  most  situations  we 
have  the  flexibility  now  to  achieve  the  readiness  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  gaining  commands.  Reserve  unit  COs, 
working  together  with  gaining  commands  and  assisted 
by  orir  full-time  support  staff,  are  often  In  the  best 
position  to  initiate  changes  to  programs  emd  training 
plans  in  order  to  achieve  maximum  readiness.  Cer¬ 
tainly.  OPNAVINST  1001.2  lA  suggests  such  tailoring  is 
in  order  and  promotes  flexible  drilling  to  help  meet  this 
need. 

•  FRfh  the  mq|or  restructur¬ 
ing  of  our  Navy  currently  un¬ 
derway.  what  words  (rf  advice 
can  you  offer  to  our  Reserve 
surface  warfare  community 
about  how  best  to  prepare  for 
the  continued  change  that  lies 
ahead? 

All  must  recognize  change  is  a  way  of  life  in  the  years 
ahead,  and  work  constantly  to  improve  each  Naval 
Reserve  billet,  unit  and  program  to  both  reduce  the  risk 
in  sustaining  a  smaller  active  force  and  to  help  lower 
defense  costs  by  making  better  use  of  reservists:  exam¬ 
ine  what  “...From  the  Sea*  means  to  the  gaining  com¬ 
mand.  incorporating  a  realistic  assessment  of  how  Re¬ 
serve  resources  might  help  fulfill  Total  Force  require¬ 
ments  In  our  thought  process.  We  must  approach  this 
both  t(q>-down,  as  we  do  In  wargames  and  in  SWNRAC. 
and  bottom-up,  utUlzing  TQL  tools  to  realize  Reserve 
potential.  Reserve  and  active  teamwoik  is  absolutety 
essential  to  success.  Solid  working  relationships  among 
units  and  gaining  commands  are  partlcularty  impor¬ 
tant,  since  they  are  best  able  to  identity  requirements 
emd  meet  needs  in  their  day-to-day  activities.  Gaining 
commands  should  have  an  informed  vision  regarding 
how  best  to  utilize  the  Reserves  in  responding  to  the  new 
Total  Force  Policy  instruction.  Reserve  programs  with 
definable,  viable  responses  to  valid  nee^  will  survive 
and  grow. 

Though  there  is  room  for  improvement.  I  strongly 
believe  the  actlve/Reserve  relationship  is  the  best  It’s 
ever  been  and  getting  better,  thanks  laigety  to  visionary 
leadership.  This  is  truty  an  exciting  time  to  be  in  the 
Naval  Reserve,  which  now  has  marty  opportunities  to 
serve  and  make  a  solid  contribution  to  our  Navy  and  the 
nation. 


RADM  Paddock  was  commissioned  in  1966 following 
graduation  from  Syracuse  University.  He  served  on 
active  duty  In  fve  surface  combatants  and  in  the  Penta¬ 
gon  as  a  strategic  analyst  on  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera¬ 
tions  Executive  Panel  He  holds  a  Master  of  Science 
degree  in  Operations  Research  from  the  Naval  Post¬ 
graduate  School 


The  challenge  is  to 
communicate,  work  together 
and  be  innovative  in  meeting 
the  emerging  requirements. 
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Surfau  Hhjfare 


Surface  Reserve  force  assessment 


By  RADII  Thomas  P.  HaU.  USN,  Director 
Naval  Reserve  (OPNAV  N095) 

W  hen  I  assumed  command  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  Force  in  August  1992,  I 
believed  one  of  the  most  Important  things  I 
could  do  was  to  get  out  to  the  field  and  meet 
directly  with  reservists,  to  tell  them  what  is 
going  on  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as  I  see  it. 
and  to  hear  dlrectty  firom  them  about  their 
concerns  and  suggestions.  Accordingly,  I 
have  visited  more  than  220  Naval  Reserve 
sites  and  met  with  more  than  30,000  reserv¬ 
ists  over  the  past  two  years. 


In  my  travels  around  the 
countiy,  I  hear  a  great  deal  from 
reservists  and  receive  tronendous 
Ideas  and  suggestions  from  them. 
And,  aa  a  result.  I  have  an  Impor¬ 
tant  message  to  all  reservists: 
Even  though  we  are  getting 
smaller,  we  are  right-sizing  in  a 
thoughtful  manner.  There  are 
RADM  Hail  increased  opportunities  for  all 
reservists,  and  for  those  in  the 
Surface  Reserve  Force  in  particular. 

While  we  are  decommissioning  many  of  our  ships 
this  year,  the  number  of  ships  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
Force  will  increase  through  the  end  of  the  Future  Year 
Defense  Plan  (FYDP).  More  importantly,  the  Surface 
Reserve  Force  will  have  newer,  more  capable  equip¬ 
ment  than  ever  before.  We  will  have  ships  that  can  be 
Int^rated  into  battle-group  operations  and  equipment 


SURFACE  &  EXPEDITIONARY  WARFARE 
NAVAL  RESERVE  PROGRAM  DESCRIPTIONS 


NRF  SHIPS:  Train  reservists  and  provide  FFG, 
MCS,  MCM,  MHC  support  for  the  fleet  in  surface  and 
mine  warfrure. 

SFBCSAL  WARFARE:  Augment  SEIAL  teams.  Spe¬ 
cial  Boat  Units,  squadron/group  sta£&. 

MOBILB  lONB  ASSEMBLY  C«OUP  (MOMAO): 

Test  and  assembly  of  mines. 

SHIP  ADCaiENT  UNITS  (SAU):  Augment  surface 
and  e:qpedltlonary  ships. 

BASE  OPERATIONS:  Meet  increased  administra¬ 
tive  and  support  service  requirements. 

MOBILE  INSHORE  UNDERSEA  WARFARE  UNITS 
CMIUW):  Provide  reservists  and  hardware  for  mobOe 
surface/sub-surfoce  surveillance.  Reserves  provide 
100  percent  of  Navy  capability. 

STAFF  AUCHIENT: 

Ashore:  augment  at  all  ashore  echelons  of  com¬ 
mand. 

Afloat  augment  for  operational  staffs  (Includes: 
OPNAV.  TYCOM,  battle  group  and  squadron  staffs) 
Total  of  80  Selected  Reserve  (SELRES)  units  nation¬ 
wide. 

AMPHIBIOUS  SUPPORT: 

•Amphibious  Construction  Battalion—  PHIBCB:  sup- 


ofQoad,  etc. 

•ASSAULT  CRAFT  UNIT  (ACU).*operate  assault  craft 
•NAVAL  EMBARKED  ADVISORY  TEAM  (NEAT); 

provide  reservists  on  civilian  ships  to  liaison  with 
active  Navy  forces. 

•BEACH  MASTER  UNIT  (BMU):  conduct  beach  prepa¬ 
ration  and  landing  force  coordination. 

TRAINING/SUFPORT:  Provide  reservists  in  fleet 
mission,  technical  management,  admin  and  general 
training  units.  (Includes:  FTGs,  NWEPTRAGRUs, 
TACTRAGRUs  &  FLTSUPTOAs). 

MOBILE  DIVINQ  SALVAGE  UNITS  (MDSU): 
Conduct  diving  and  salvage  operations. 

SHORE  INTBRMBDIATE  MAINTENANCE  ACITV- 
nr  (SIMA)  :  Provide  shipboard  repair  capability  to 
shore  Intermediate  maintenance  activities. 

EXPLOSIVE  ORDNANCE  DISPOSAL  (BOD): 

Provide  reservists  and  hardware  for  explosive  ord¬ 
nance  disposal. 

MINE  SEARCH  DETACHMENT  (MSD):  Provide 
reservists  and  hardware  for  very  shallow  water  mine 
hunting. 

INSHORE  BOAT  DETACHMENT  (IBD):  MSD  and 

harbor  control/security. 
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tint  Is  compatible  with  the  very  latest  technology 
bdng  utilized  in  the  active  fleet. 

One  of  the  most  exdtlng  developments  for  the 
Surfoce  Reserve  Force  Is  in  mine  warfare.  The  mine 
warfare  mission  within  the  Naval  Reserve  is  a  vital 
and  eiqnndlng  one.  Following  decommissioning  of 
the  last  NRF  MSO  in  September  1994,  the  first  of  12 
newly  commlsslmed  MHC  Sl-class  coastal 
mlnehunters  will  Join  the  fleet 
b^lxmlng  in  FY  1995.  One 
MHC  will  be  assigned  to  the 
active  component  and  the 
other  1 1  will  be  part  of  the 
Reserve  Force,  offering 
current  training  opportunities 
for  a  variety  of  Reserve  rates 
and  ratings.  Following  its 
conversion  in  FY  1996,  USS 
Aichon  (LPH  12)  will  transfer 
to  the  Naval  Reserve,  redesig¬ 
nated  as  MCS  12.  Addltlon- 
alfy.  four  of  the  14  MCM  1- 
dass  ships  will  be  assigned  to  the  NRF.  with  the  first 
transfer  to  the  NRF  scheduled  in  FY  1995. 

As  the  NRF  decommissions  older  FFGs,  they  will  be 
replaced  1^  Flight  111  and  IV  FFGs.  once  again  keeping 
Naval  Resorve  assets  comparable  to  those  in  the  battle 
groups.  When  these  Ferr^dass  fiigates  have  their 
Reserve  LAMPS  detachments  embarked,  they  will 
constitute  fully  trained,  fully  ready  front-line  combat¬ 
ants. 

Another  significant  opportunity  for  Naval  Reservists 
In  surface  ratings  will  be  as  crew  members  of  the 
Operational  Reserve  Carrier  (ORC).  When  USS  John 
F.  Eannedy  (CV  67)  joins  the  NRF  in  September 
1995.  the  ship’s  crew  will  be  manned  at  80  percent 
active.  10  percent  TAR  and  10  percent  Selected 
Reserve  (SELRES).  This  alone  could  result  in  the 
addition  of  almost  300  SELRES  enlisted  billets  being 
added  to  the  already  replete  Inventory  of  training/ 
mobilization  Jobs  that  the  surface  Navy  provides  to  the 
Naval  Reserve. 

The  Naval  Reserve  has  been  a  leader  in  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  women  to  ships.  Women  nave  served  as 
members  of  our  primary  crews  aboard  our  FFTs  since 
those  ships  transferred  to  the  NRF  In  1991.  As  is 
happening  in  the  active  Navy,  the  Naval  Reserve  In  the 
future  will  expand  its  opportunities  for  women  to 
serve  aboard  ships.  In  addition  to  assignment  to  NRF 
^ps,  women  will  be  assigned  to  Surface  Augment 
Units  (SAUs),  mirroring  the  CNO-approved  embarka¬ 
tion  of  women-at-sea  plan  the  active  force  is  now 
executing.  We  will  continue  to  be  very  aggressive  in 
our  assignment  of  women  at  sea  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Currently,  the  Naval  Reserve  is  providing  signifi¬ 
cant  peacetime  support  to  the  active  fleet  in  many 
areas.  The  NRF  is  supporting  maritime  interdiction 
operations  (MIO)  In  Operation  Support  Democracy. 
Mllitaiy  Sealift  Command  and  Naval  Control  of 


Shipping  Selected  Reservists  have  supported  this 
operation  from  CONUS-based  offices.  In  counter- 
narcotics  (CN)  operations,  the  Naval  Reserve  has 
averaged  one  or  two  ships  on  station  supporting  JTF 
4  or  5  over  the  past  two  years.  In  FY  1^3  NRF  ships 
performed  22  percent  of  ships  steaming  days  in  CN 
ops.  Additional^,  reservists  in  SPECWAR  and  Mobile 
Inshore  Underwater  Warfare  (MIUW)  programs 

routinely  support  CN  ops  in 
various  theaters. 

MIUW  and  EOD  units  have 
conducted  exercises  in  support 
of  several  CINCs  this  year, 
particularly  CENTCOM  and 
lANTCOM.  NRF  ships  have 
participated  in  a  wide  variety 
of  NATO  contingency  exercises. 

Later  this  summer,  in 
Exercise  Varsity  Player,  four 
PACFLT  NRF  ships  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  missile  exercise  in 
the  Hawaiian  OPAREA.  USS 
Oliver  Htizard  Perry  (FFG  7)  is  partlclpatiiig  in 
BALTOPS  94  in  northern  Europe.  Selected  Reservists 
are  assigned  to  the  ship  during  the  entire  56-day 
period.  On  the  east  coast,  SELRES  assigned  to  Phlb 
Seabee  units  and  Cargo  Handling  Battalions  will 
participate  in  an  annual  exercise  off  Camp  Lejeune, 
N.C.  More  than  200  SELRES  will  participate  in  off¬ 
loading  MPS  ships. 

As  you  can  see.  the  Naval  Reserve  today  Is  actively 
oigaged  in  operations  which  support  the  Navy's 
“...From  the  Sea"  strat^.  Our  force  structure  is 
being  shaped  to  expand  this  role.  In  the  recentty 
concluded  Roles  and  Missions  Study,  our  current 
missions  were  validated  and  potential  missions  were 
recognized.  Possible  future  missions  include  placing 
LCACs  in  a  reserve  operational  status  and  transfer¬ 
ring  tenders  to  the  NRF,  to  name  Just  two. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  dispel  the  myth  that  as  we 
right-size,  the  Naval  Reserve  will  lack  new  opportuni¬ 
ties.  While  this  is  a  time  of  transition  and  great 
change,  it  is  also  a  time  for  great  opportunities  in  an 
invigorated  Surface  Reserve  Force. 


RADM  Hcdl  graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  In 
1963  and  axis  des^nated  a  naval  aviator  in  1964,  He 
ivas  selected  to  Jlag  rank  in  1988  and  in  1991  was 
promoted  to  RADM  (Upper  Half).  He  brings  to  the 
Naval  Reserve  a  leadership  style  and  focus  developed 
through  combat  fleet  and  staff  assignments  around 
the  worid.  His  assignments  Include  command  of  Patrol 
Squadron  EIGHT  (VP-8),  Naval  Air  Station  Bermuda, 
Fleet  Air  Kejlavik  and  the  Iceland  Defense  Force,  He 
has  also  served  tours  on  the  CNO  staff  and  in 
BUPERS. 


When  USS  John  F,  Remedy  (CV 
67)  joins  the  NRF  in  September 
1995,  the  ship’s  ciew  will  be 
manned  at  80  percent  active, 
10  percent  TAR  and  10  percent 
Selected  Reserve. 
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by  JOCS  Mike  Beal.  USNR 

X  oday’s  Naval  Reservist  Is  no  longer  Just  a 
weekend  warrior. 

There  are  some  remarkable  people  doing 
remarkable  things  for  their  country  and  money 
Is  not  their  driving  force.  A  prime  example  Is 
SMKSW)  Michael  W.  Tuck. 

We  all  know  commuting  to  work  can  be  trying,  but 
Imagine  a  nine-hour  commute  in  each  direction.  That’s 
what  Petty  OfBcer  Tuck  endures  one  weekend  each 
month  as  he  travels  from  his  home  in  Windsor.  Va..  an 
hour  west  of  Norfolk,  to  his  duty  aboard  USS  Samuel 
JBUot  Moriaon  (FFG  13)  in  Charleston,  S.C. 

Not  all  Naval  Reservists  have  such  a  hefty  commute, 
but  Petty  Officer  "Tuck  is  not  your  ordinary  sailor.  “I 
could  go  to  Norfolk  and  drill  at  a  Reserve  Center  or  get 
another  comfortable  shore  biUet,”  he  says.  “But  1  like  a 
ship  with  guns,  missiles  and  speed.  USS  Sktmuel  Eliot 
Bbtriaon  is  my  choice.” 

And  the  feeling's  mutual,  according  to  not  onty  the 
ship's  CO  but  to  Commander,  Naval  Surface  Group 
Charleston  as  well,  who  selected  Petty  Officer  Tuck  as  its 
Sailor  of  the  Year, 

Why?  Most  Naval  Reservists  spend  a  minimum  of  one 
weekend  a  month  and  two  weeks  a  year  on  active  duty. 
Last  year.  Petty  Officer  Tuck  volimtarily  spent  over 
seven  weeks  on  active  duty  plus  his  normal  monthly 
drills.  Along  with  being  E^SWS-qualiiled,  he's  a  qualified 
JOOO/conning  officer.  Quartermaster  and  Signalman 
of  the  Watch. 


In  addition  to  his  Naval  Reserve  career,  he  has  a  busy 
civilian  Job:  managing  a  family-owned  groceiy  that  does 
over  $1.3  million  worth  of  business  annually. 

Petty  Officer  Tuck  is  no  stranger  to  serving  his  coun¬ 
try.  “1  joined  the  Navy  In  June  1975.  In  October  1975, 
I  was  serving  aboard  USS  Claude  V.  Ricketts  (DDG  5) 
when  we  were  ordered  to  the  site  of  a  collision  between 
USS  John  F.  Kennedy  (CV  67)  and  USS  Belknap  (CG 
26). 

“Atyjob  was  to  keep  the  12-inch  spotlight  on  the  ships 
so  our  OOD  could  keep  clear  of  Belknap’s  bow  diulng 
rescue  operations.” 

When  asked  if  he  was  activated  for  Desert  Storm, 
Petty  Officer  Tuck  said,  “No.  but  we  were  ready  to  go  on 
24  hours’  notice!  All  the  Navy  had  to  do  was  say  we  need 
you  and  I’d  have  been  there  tomorrow.  We  were  really 
disappointed  when  we  didn't  get  the  call  —  our  crew  was 
looking  forward  to  the  opportunity  to  serve." 

That  reflects  the  general  attitude  that  permeates  the 
surface  Reserve  force  —  ready,  willing  and  able  to  serve 
on  very  short  notice. 

As  if  managing  a  business  and  serving  as  a  Naval 
Reservist  weren’t  enough.  Petty  Officer  Tuck  is  also  a 
volunteer  fireman  for  his  community.  Last,  but  certainly 
not  least,  he  is  married  and  has  four  children.  He 
attributes  his  successful  juggling  of  two  careers,  a  family 
and  community  service  to  the  full  support  and  strength 
of  his  wife,  Linda. 

The  bottom  line:  better  be  careful  the  next  time  you’re 
in  the  local  grocery  and  you  start  squeezing  the  tomatoes 
or  criticizing  the  meat  selection.  You  could  be  dealing 
with  a  gung-ho  First  Class  Naval  Reservist  who  also 
happens  to  run  the  place! 
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Accessing  the  Naval  Reserve 


The  Naval  Reserve,  since  its  inception 
in  1916,  has  provided  support  for  the 
Navy  in  all  major  conflicts.  The  method 
for  accessing  the  Naval  Reserve  (and 
National  Guard  plus  all  other  reserve 
components)  in  these  events  has  been 
Involuntary  through  an  act  of  mobiliza¬ 
tion,  either  JiiU.  mobilization  authorized 
by  Congress  as  in 


World  War  II  or 
partial  mobilization 
initiated  after  the 
Presidential  Se¬ 
lected  Reserve 


.  .  .  the  new  Total  Force  Policy 
allows  the  Naval  Reserve  to 
directly  support  the  fleet  in 
forward  presence  operations  as 
well  as  crisis  response  . .  . 


NORFOLK  VA  or  PACREPCOM- 
NAVSURFRESFOR  SAN  DIEGO  CA).  The 
dividing  line  between  the  two  representatives  is 
the  Mississippi  River.  The  representatives 
advertise  these  requirements  on  Surface  Reserve 
Force-wide  bulletin  boards.  This  system  works 
well  if  a  command  broadcasts  its  needs  in 
advance  to  allow  reservists  more  time  to  adjust 
their  civilian  work  schedules. 

Special  projects /special  needs:  Occasionally, 
a  command  requires  a  reservist  for  a  project  or 
one  with  a  special  skill.  These  requests  can  be 
transmitted  directly  to 
COMNAVSURFRESFOR 

Force  Policy  Orleans  ia. 


Callup  (200K)  for 
Operation  Desert  Storm. 

Recent  changes  in  the  National  Defense  poli¬ 
cies,  started  by  President  Bush  in  1990  and 
continued  by  President  Clinton,  have  resulted  in  a 
change  In  the  employment  of  the  Navy’s  Reserve 
component.  No  longer  relegated  to  a  training-only 
mission  in  peacetime,  the  new  Total  Force  Policy 
(OPNAVINST  1001.21A)  allows  the  Naval  Reserve 
to  directly  support  the  fleet  in  forward-presence 
operations  as  well  as  crisis  response,  but  only  on 
voluntary  assignment  basis  when  Involuntary 
recall  authority  is  not  warranted  or  has  not  been 
implemented. 

Methods  of  accessing  the  Naval  Reserve  in 
peacetime:  Active  conunands  with  reserve  unit: 
Voluntary  assignment  of  reservists  to  duty  is 
usually  processed  through  reserve  units'  com¬ 
manding  officers  or  Gaining  Command  Liaison 
Officers  who  coordinate  between  the  active 
command,  the  members  of  the  unit,  and  the 
parent  reserve  center.  The  type  of  support  is 
driven  by  the  amount  of  time  such  support  is 
required,  availability  of  drilling  reservists  and 
funding. 

Active  commands  in  need  of  exercise  siqtport: 
Fleet  exercise  and  other  support  needs  are 
transmitted  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Naval  Surface  Reserve  staff  via  mes¬ 
sage  (PLAD:  LANTREP-COMNAVSURFRESFOR 


i  Reserve  to  The  following  methods 

the  fleet  in 

reservists  voluntary  duly: 
Oper&tions  SS  inactive  Duty  Training 

(IDT):  Four-hour  drill 

sponse  .  .  .  period,  a  total  of  48  drlU 
periods  normally  sched¬ 
uled  in  a  fiscal  year  for  training  drilling  reserv¬ 
ists;  normed  monthly  weekend  reserve  duly 
consists  of  four  drills. 

Inactive  Duty  Training  Travel  (IDTT):  Drill 
periods  conducted  at  a  distance  away  from  the 
reservists*  reserve  center  requiring  travel  at 
government  e^qjense.  The  total  number  of  drill 
periods  combined  under  IDTT  orders  can  be  up 
to  12.  equaling  six  days  on  site. 

Annual  Training  (ATJ:  Minimal  amount  of 
training  reserve  members  must  perform  each 
year  to  satisfy  the  training  requirements  associ¬ 
ated  with  their  mobilization  assignment:  nomi¬ 
nally  12-17  days. 

Active  Duty  Training  (ADTJ:  Used  for  training 
members  of  the  Reserve  component  to  provide 
support  in  addition  to  (but  not  in  place  of)  the 
annual  trfdning  requirement. 

Lead  times  are  built  into  the  process  (an 
orders  request  must  be  Initiated  by  a  reservist 
six  weeks  in  advance  of  OUT-CONUS  orders  zmd 
four  weeks  for  IN-CONUS),  allowing  the  Navy  to 
capture  the  least  expensive  airline  ticket  for  a 
guaranteed  seat.  Shorter-fused  requests  are 
also  met  in  the  marmer  prescribed  above  if 
reservists  and  funding  are  available.  However, 
the  shorter  the  lead  time,  the  smaller  the  pool  of 
reservists  who  are  able  to  adjust  their  civilian 
career  schedules  to  meet  the  need. 
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Migrating  to  Great  Lakes: 

the  Center  ^ 
Training  Excellence 

By  LT  Jon  P.  Walman 

Big  changes  are  in  store  for  the  Naval  Training  Center  and  its 
component  commands  —  Recruit  Training  Command  (RTC) 
and  Service  School  Command  (SSC)  --  located  in  Great  Lakes, 
m..  Just  north  of  Chicago  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  By 
October  1  of  this  year,  as  a  result  of  BRAC  ’93  (Base  Realign¬ 
ment  and  Closure  Commission)  recommendations,  all  Navy 
recruit  accessions  will  be  sent  to  RTC,  Great  Lakes;  and  by  mid- 
1996,  SSC,  Great  Lakes  will  become  the  center  of  Navy 
technical  training  by  adding  51  new  courses  to  Its  base  of  “A” 
and  “C”  schools. 


The  five-year  Great  Lakes  migra¬ 
tion  plan  is  already  underway.  RTC 
San  Di^o  has  been  deactivated  while 
NTC  and  SSC  San  Diego  are  soon  to 
follow.  Other  commands  slated  for 
closing  include  NTC  and  SSC.  Or¬ 
lando:  NavalTechnlcal Training  Cen¬ 
ter,  Treasure  Island.  Calif;  and  Com¬ 
bat  Systems  Training  Center,  Mare 
Island,  Calif.  Most  of  the  training 
conducted  at  these  sites  will  migrate 
to  NTC  or  SSC,  Great  Lakes.  In 
addiUon,  preparations  are  being 
made  to  move  the  Navy  Recruiting 
Command  Headquarters  from  Ar¬ 
lington.  Va..  to  NTC,  Great  Lakes. 

"The  base-closure  and  consolida¬ 
tion  process  is  a  consequence  of  the 
overall  downsizing  of  our  military 
infrastructure,'’  said  RADM  Mack  C. 
Gaston,  Commanding  Ofilcer,  Naval 
Training  Center,  Great  Lakes.  “By 
reducing  our  infiastructure,  we  have 
more  funding  available  to  operate 
our  at-sea  forces,  which  is  what  the 
Navy  is  designed  for.  At  Great  Lakes, 
we  play  a  vital  role  in  the  downsizing 
process  because  if  people  are  not 
properly  trained,  then  fleet  readl- 
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Left:  Great  Lakes  will  become  the 
center  of  Navy  technical  training. 

Right:  A  new  building  houses  many 
of  Great  Lakes'  A  and  C  schools. 
Photo  by  PHI(SW)  Bob  Lindel. 

ness  suffers  tremendously.  And 
now  that  over  80  percent  of  surface 
Navy  training  will  soon  be  single- 
sited  at  Great  Lakes,  we  can  say  that 
fleet  readiness  starts  right  here." 
Migration  plan 

RADM  Geiston  has  commissioned 
a  nine-member  mi¬ 
gration  team  respon¬ 
sible  for  coordinating 
all  activities  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Great 
Lakes  consolidation. 

Composed  of  NTC  and 
SSC  staff  members, 
the  migration  team  Is 
an  ad  hoc  “tiger  team" 
that  is  researching 
data,  planning  new 
construction  and  required  renova¬ 
tion,  and  organizing  efforts  with  other 
commands  and  agencies.  These 
activities  Include:  collateral  training 
commands,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Training  (CNET3,  Com¬ 
mander.  Naval  Coordinator  Mid- 
South  (formerly  Chief  of  Naval  Tech¬ 
nical  TYalnlng),  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Personnel  (PERS  2  and  4).  the  Naval 
Sea  Systems  Command  (NAVSEIA), 
and  the  Civil  Engineering  Corps  as 
well  as  various  Logistic  Support  Cen¬ 
ters. 


RADM 

Gaston 


Migration  team  mem¬ 
ber  LCDR  Paul  Cox  said, 

“Our  team  brings  together 
people  from  CNET. 

BUPERS  and  various  ar¬ 
chitectural  engineering 
firms  to  coordinate  all  the 
construction,  refurbish¬ 
ment.  manning,  staffing 
and  berthing  needed  to 
execute  our  plan.  We’re 
also  responsible  for  bring¬ 
ing  all  the  collateral  equip¬ 
ment  here,  shlfllngberths. 
transferring  billets,  etc. 

“We’ve  already  com¬ 
pleted  some  of  our 
major  migration 
projects.  We’ve  moved 
the  ET  “A"  School  into  a 
new  building  and  have 
made  all  the  necessary 
improvements  to  make 
it  a  state-of-the-art 
training  facility.  We’ve 
completely  renovated 
our  main  galley  in  order 
to  feed  an  additional  4,000 
students  at  a  time.  We  are  currently 
modifying  our  barracks  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  first  women  re¬ 
cruits  arriving  here  in  July,” 

Other  facilities  being  built  at  Great 
Lakes  Include:  new  firefighting  and 
damage-control  trainers,  a  state-of- 
the-art  Hull  Technician  School  and 
a  high-risk  elevator  school  that  will 
be  used  by  several  different  ratings. 
In  all,  there  will  be  eight  new  build¬ 


ings  constructed  with  renovations 
or  additions  to  64  existing  build¬ 
ings. 

LCDR  Cox  added.  “We’re  also  pre¬ 
paring  for  BRAC  ’95  by  certifying 
data  requests  from  the  Base  Struc¬ 
tural  Analysis  Teaun  that  will  be 
used  to  Identify  our  growth  potential 
and  make  decisions  on  future  base 
consolidations.  We  have  a  lot  of 
room  for  further  expansion.  Right 
now,  only  about  hedf  of  our  1,638 
acres  are  fully  developed." 


STUDENT  PIPELINE 


Most  of  the  savings  resulting  from 
base  closures  are  due  to  economies 
of  scale.  As  more  bases  are  shut 
down,  their  associated  overhead 
costs  (i.e.  administrative  staff  pay¬ 
rolls,  rent,  utility  costs)  are  elimi¬ 
nated.  Despite  the  base  closures 
and  consolidations,  the  Navy  still 
plans  to  graduate  about  the  same 
number  (56,000)  of  quality  recruits 
this  year  and  next. 

RADM  Gaston  said.  "The  consoli¬ 
dation  of  Navy  training  is  giving  us 
the  most  cost-effective  means  of  pro¬ 
ducing  sailors  who  are  ready  to  go  to 
sea.  At  the  same  time,  we’re  doing 
everything  we  can  to  Improve  our 
facilities  and  to  make  Great  Lakes  a 
great  place  for  our  sailors  to  live  and 
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leam.  We  want  to  make  a  good  first 
Impression  as  this  Is  where  all  our 
recruits  will  be  getting  their  first 
taste  of  Navy  life.” 

Bliminatlng  fear 

RADM  Geiston  said,  “At  Great 
Lakes  we  do  everything  we  can  to 
Introduce  and  familiarize  our  re¬ 
cruits  with  shipboard  life  by  mak¬ 
ing  our  facilities  and  training  envi¬ 
ronment  as  realistic  as  possible. 
By  developing  our  seamen,  firemen 
and  airmen  to  be  technicians 
through  the  fitncttonal  training  pro¬ 
cess.  we're  giving  them  the  tools 
they'll  need  at  sea. 

“In  years  past,  the  Navy  woirld 
use  the  schoolhouse  to  teach  oirr 
students  mainly  through  classroom 
lectures  with  limited  use  of  static 
displays  or  equipment,  which  were 
often  outdated.  That  approach  built 
In  fear  because  the  students  were 
not  being  acclimated  to  the  ship¬ 
board  environment.  Fortunate^, 
those  days  are  gone. 

Today,  oirr  training  curricula  Is 
composed  of  about  50  percent  class¬ 
room  study  and  50  percent  lab 
work.  This  allows  the  students  to 
touch  and  operate  the  same  equip¬ 
ment  they  will  see  In  the  fleet,  elimi¬ 
nating  much  of  the  fear  they  would 
otherwise  have  when  reporting  to 
their  ships,  submarines  or  squad¬ 
rons.” 

In  addition  to  facilitating  growth 
for  training  purposes.  RADM 
Gaston  and  his  staff  are  making 
necessary  quallty-of-llfe  adjust¬ 
ments  to  match  the  Increased  num¬ 
ber  of  people  coming  to  Great  Lakes. 

“Right  now  we  have  a  commu¬ 
nity  of  about  30,000  people  when 
you  include  the  students,  staff  and 
their  family  members.  In  the  next 
four  years,  we  will  grow  to  about 
48,000.  We're  planning  to  put  in 
more  morale,  welfare  and  recre¬ 
ation  facilities,  such  as  a  third  child¬ 
care  center,  additional  religious 
programs.  esqKuided  medical  and 
dental  facilities  and  a  lot  of  new 
Navy  housing,”  the  admiral  said. 
Change  in  motion 

In  addition  to  the  consolidation 
of  all  recruit  training  and  the 
plaimed  migration  of  the  Navy  Re- 


1^ Leading  the  migration  effort\ 

The  Service  School  Command's 
Electronics  Technician  (ET)  Class  'A* 
School  is  a  mocM  exan^  of  the  way 
Qreat  Lakes  is  doing  business.  In  just 
six  months  since  the  project  began,  the 
new  ET  ‘A”  School  has  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  100-peroent  digital,  mi¬ 
croprocessor-based  radar  and  com¬ 
munications  iaboratory,  rivalling  the 
combat  information  centers  com¬ 
puter  rooms  of  ArMgh  SurfeSKdass 
destroyers. 

*We  have  insisted  that  the  ship¬ 
ment  being  put  in  our  new  training 
faculties  is  fkst-rate,  top-of-the-line 
stuff,*  said  CMT  Q.  L  Maxwel,  Com¬ 
manding  Officer  of  SSC.  behave  the 
same  equipmeiTt  a  sailor  can  expect  to 
see  when  he  gets  back  to  his  or  her 
ship,  in  some  cttes,  our  equipment  is 
even  more  modem  thtoi  whafs  in  the 
fleet* 


Partdtheitograde  included  replac¬ 
ing  the  arffiquidad  AhUSPS-IO  radar 
sets  with  ANfa>S-64  and  AN/SPS-67 
systems  found  aboard  today's  surtace 
oombaMtts.  (See  page  The  new 
Istw  alow  the  Iraineea  to  concentrate 
on  system  irAarface  and  opetsdonai 
dynandcs,  wflh  an  increased  emphasis 
on  trottofoahoolng. 

*AU  12  oiassrooms  are  being 
equipped  vdtti  Kquid  crystal  display 
dLOO^  projecSon  panels  toat  coftvart 
knagee  fifom  cornpider  loppy  (Mcb  to 
imiQfM  snowfi  on  wanoofo  o¥OmoaQ 
nmiorlnft  loMdh  wM  slow  inrtnidofB 
to  prajecl  sdwrnalic  dtogratns  and  to 
entege  or  scraV  dagrams  with  a  re¬ 
mote  oonbol  device.  Thfowilievonlu- 
aiy  be  used  to  create  smaB,  aidmated 
dapiays  of  ctmern  flow  lirough  dffs^^ 
ant  circuit  paths.”  said  ETSch^  Tech¬ 
nical  Training  Officer,  ETCM(SW)  Jack 
F.  Worden. 

Aooordtog  to  LT  David  A.  Riposo, 
Okectorof  the  ETSohooi,  *Altheciass- 
rocrn  returownmern,  equpmani  iimai- 
tatkvw  and  Ngh-lech  bnproveinents  are 
due  to  teamwork  and  a  dedcslsd  self- 
hab>  effort  The  hwd  work  and  re- 
souoefolnees  of  dvision  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  together  with  the  outstanding 
support  from  the  professionals  at 
NAVSEA.  SPAWAR  and  NTC  Public 
Works  have  brought  this  project  in 
ahead  of  schedule  and  on  bud^* 


cruldng  Command  Headquarters 
to  Great  Lakes,  the  Service  School 
Command,  commanded  by  CAPT 
Gregory  L.  Maxwell.  Is  mal^g  sig¬ 
nificant  changes  to  Its  training  phl- 
losophy/currlcula  to  facilitate  the 
expansion  at  Great  Lakes. 

SSC  provides  Introductory  and 
advanced-level  training  for  recruit 
graduates  to  help  prepare  them  for 
the  designated  specialties  they  will 
have  In  the  fleet.  It  also  supple¬ 
ments  training  afloat  by  offering 
advanced  and/or  specialized  train¬ 
ing  for  officers  and  enlisted  person¬ 
nel  with  at-sea  experience.  Course 
lengths  range  firom  two  days  to  32 
weeks,  and  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
courses  are  college  transferable. 

In  the  next  two  and  a  half  years, 
the  number  of  SSC  courses  will 
grow  from  92  to  144  while  the 
average  number  of  students  per 
day  will  Increase  from  3,700  to 
about  7,500.  This  expansion  In¬ 
cludes  the  migration  of  all  appren¬ 
ticeship  training  (seaman,  airman, 
fireman)  from  RTC.  Great  Lakes  to 
SSC. 

In  response  to  these  challenges, 
CAFT  Maxwell  has  initiated  some 
measures  to  reduce  costs  and  Im¬ 
prove  efficiency  at  SSC.  Instead  of 
being  part  of  what  was  previous^ 
five  to  six  independent^  acting  di¬ 
visions.  he  has  now  placed  all  “A” 
and  “C”  schools  imder  three  cohe¬ 
sive  departments:  Engineering, 
Combat  Systems  and  Training,  the 
latterbelngnon-instructlonal.  This 
reorganization  has  given  SSC  a 
much  better  command  perspec¬ 
tive. 

Core  and  strand 
philosophy 

CAFT  Maxwell  also  changed  the 
former  apprenticeship  training  cvir- 
rlcula  and  introduced  the  ‘core  and 
strand”  concept  In  order  to  reflect  a 
more  logical  and  standardized  train¬ 
ing  progression  (see  page  1 1).  The 
core/strand  acts  to  eliminate  re¬ 
dundancies,  allowing  more  time  for 
hands-on  training.  It  standardizes 
the  training  process  by  replacing 
long  “A”  schools  formed  around 
ratings  with  a  progression  of  short 
courses  formed  aroimd  functional 
areas.  Consequent^,  certain  rat- 
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ings,  such  as  DS,  have  been  or  are 
going  to  be  merged. 

The  “common-core”  phase  Indoc¬ 
trinates  recruits  with  the  shipboard 
duties  of  seamen  or  firemen  by  build¬ 
ing  upon  basic  military  skills  learned 
at  RTC.  The  three-week  course  In¬ 
troduces  students  to  shipboard  or¬ 
ganization  and  safety  programs  while 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  lead¬ 
ership. 

After  the  common-core  phase,  the 
students  entering  technical  ratings 
go  through  the  “technical-core" 
phase  where  th^r  receive  further 
shipboard  indoctrination  and  train¬ 
ing  in  the  areas  of  electrical,  me¬ 
chanical  or  electronics  training. 
These  students  then  break  into  their 
respective  strands  or  specific  rating 
areas.  These  include  EM,  1C,  GSE, 
etc.  for  electrical:  MM,  BT,  GSM,  etc. 
for  mechanicail;  and  ETT,  FC  for  elec¬ 
tronics. 

“The  flexibility  provided  by  the 
core/strand  concept  has  allowed  us 
to  place  our  best  students  where 
they’re  needed  most.  It  also  doesn’t 
require  students  returning  from  the 
fleet  to  go  back  through  the  whole 
track,"  said  CAPT  Maxwell.  “In  the 
engineering  technical-core  curricu¬ 
lum,  we  were  able  to  incorporate 
additional  training,  specialize  it 
where  necessary,  increase  the  over¬ 
all  quality  of  training  while  still  re¬ 
ducing  the  aggregate  course  length 
by  10  percent  and  lowering  our  need 
for  instructors  by  14  percent. 

“The  core-and-strand  philosophy 


Right:  ET  A  school  trains 
with  new  surface  search  ra¬ 
dars.  Photo  by  PH2  Denise  M. 
Wolfe. 


is  a  much  more  efficient  and 
cost-effective  training  strategy. 

In  the  past,  only  about  80 
percent  of  our  classroom  ca¬ 
pacity  was  filled  by  our  stu¬ 
dents.  With  the  administra¬ 
tive  and  organizational 
changes  made  in  the  engineer¬ 
ing  curriculum,  we  have  in¬ 
creased  average  class  utiliza¬ 
tion  to  97  percent,"  he  said. 

A  final  way  SSC  is  improv¬ 
ing  student  education  is  by 
introducing  some  advanced 
training  technologies  which 
are  creating  a  virtually  elec¬ 
tronic  classroom.  Some  of  the 
new  technologies  being  used 
at  Great  Lakes  Include:  Video 
Teletraining  (VTT),  Authoring 
Instructional  Materials  (AIM), 
Global  Standard  'Training  Ac¬ 
tivity  Support  System  (STASS), 
and  Interactive  Electronic  Technical 
Manuals  (lETM)  —  {See  SWM  Jan/ 
Feb  94:14). 

CAPT  Maxwell  added.  “Our  suc¬ 
cess,  thus  far,  is  largely  due  to  our 
ability  to  work  well  together  with  the 
other  Navy  teams  and  civilian  con¬ 
tractors.  We  are  on  track  with  every 
one  of  our  FY-94  migration  projects. 
In  fact,  the  overall  facilities  cost  es¬ 
timate  of  $205  million  to  execute  our 
migration  plan  through  new  con¬ 
struction.  refurbishment,  etc.  — 


which  was  presented  prior  to  BRAC 
’93  "  Is  still  good  today." 

People  make  the 
dyUSerence 

Summing  up  the  importance  of 
training,  RADM  Gaston  said.  This 
consolidation  Is  only  possible  be¬ 
cause  the  people  Involved  in  it  are  of 
the  highest  quality.  We  are  the  best 
Navy  the  world  has  ever  seen.  We’re 
not  the  best  Navy  necessarily  be¬ 
cause  of  machines.  We’re  the  best 
Navy  because  of  the  people  —  well- 
trained,  well-educated,  enthusias¬ 
tic.  highly  spirited  people.  'That’s 
why  we’re  winners  —  that’s  why  we’re 
heroes  —  that’s  why  we’ll  always 
win. 

“Every  machine  that  exists  was 
built  by  man.  People  are  not  ma¬ 
chines  and  they  were  not  built  by 
man.  Every  machine  that  exists  can 
only  be  fixed  by  man.  So,  it’s  not  our 
machines  that  make  us  the  best,  it’s 
our  people  that  make  us  the  best. 
That’s  why  it  is  so  important  that  we 
treat  our  people  right  and  that  we 
train  our  people  right.” 


r 


Did  you  know? 


Built  in  1 91 1 ,  the  Naval  Training  Center,  Great  Lakes  is  steeped  in  tradition. 
It  was  the  site  for  one  of  the  Navy’s  first  aviation  schools  and  the  first  recruit 
training  facility  for  women  accepted  into  the  regular  Navy.  The  “Golden  Thirteen” 
"  the  first  13  black  officers  in  the  Navy  --  received  their  commissions  at  Great 
Lakes,  while  many  other  distinguished  naval  officers,  including  the  current  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  and  former  seaman  recruit,  ADM  Jeremy  M.  Boorda,  started 
their  Navy  careers  at  NTC. 

One  historical  fact  that  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  many  sports  fans  in  the 
fleet.  In  the  wake  of  World  War  I,  the  NTC  student  population  had  become  large 
enough  to  support  its  own  college  football  team.  In  1918,  the  Great  Lakes 
Bluejackets  went  on  to  win  the  Rose  Bowl  over  the  Marines  from  Mare  Island. 
This  winning  tradition  continued  through  World  War  II  as  legendary  football 
coach,  LTJG  Paul  Brown  led  his  team  to  victories  over  numerous  college  football 
y^wers  such  as  Notre  Dame  and  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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At  SWOS 
Division  Officer 
Course 

No  more 

“fire 

and 

forget” 


TBy  LT  Esther  J.  Mcdure 

he  winds  of  change  are  blowing  at  the  Surface  War&re 
Officer  School  Division  Officer  Course  (DOC)  In  Newport.  Rhode 
Island.  The  new  class  of  161  ensigns,  which  convened  on  Jiane 
10th.  will  receive  training  that  Is  significantly  different  fix)m  the 
past  In  that  it  will  focus  on  helping  them  learn  the  practical 
application  of  necessaiy  skills  before  they  report  to  their  ships. 
A  restructured  curriculum  and  new  teaching  methods  will 
enable  the  students  to  meet  that  goal. 


A  decision  was  made  last  year 
fay  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
sin^-site  all  division  officer 
training  in  Newport.  Rhode  Island, 
and  dose  SWOSPAC  in  Coronado. 
*71118  was  strictly  a  budgetary  call; 
it  Just  didn’t  make  sense  to  keep 
both  sdiools  open  and  operating 
at  half  aqmdty  vdien  throughput 
had  fdummeted  as  a  result  of  ship 
decommissionings.”  said  Captain 
John  C.  Dranchak.  the  Director  of 


the  Division  Officer  Covurse. 

In  a  related  action,  and  with  the 
budget  firmly  in  mind,  a  training 
review  was  conducted  in  Newport 
in  February  1992  which  “took  a 
hard  look  at  the  specialty  training 
provided  to  surface  virarfare 
officers,  to  see  vdiether  we  could 
realize  efficiencies  through  course 
consolidations.”  according  to 
Captain  Dranchak.  “As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  in  a  review  of  training 


objectives  we  discovered  that  over 
80  percent  of  the  nuterlal  tau^t 
at  the  specialty  six-week  Combat 
Information  Center  Officer  course 
was  redundant  with  material 
provided  to  all  ensigns  eruolled  in 
the  Divlsian  Officer  Course.* 

In  the  end.  several  dozen 
courses  were  identified  as  being 
suitable  for  integration  into 
appropriate  curricula  at  SWOS, 
and  the  DOC  curriculum  was 
restructured  to  absorb  more  than 
30  of  those  courses.  Many  of  the 
same  vital  courses  —  Harpoon 
Watch  Officer.  FFG-7  Weapons 
Officer.  ASW  Officer  —  will  now  be 
offered  at  one  location  in  a  stream¬ 
lined  format  that  will  save  millions 
of  dollars. 

Ensigns  attending  DOC  will  be 
programmed  into  a  core/strand 
pipeline  tailored  to  their  ship  type 
and  specific  billet.  Althou^  this 
training  format  may  be  familiar  to 
those  who  have  been  through 
department  head  school,  it  is  a 
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L«ft:  SWOS  will  fociw  on  tho 
praetieal  application  of  nacas* 
aary  aklNa. 

radical  departure  from  the  one- 
slze-fits-all  system  that  new 
ensigns  used  to  go  through 
enroute  to  their  first  ship. 

The  new  firamework  consists  of 
three  phases.  Core  Phase  1(11 
weeks  in  duration)  includes 
damage  control,  bridge  and  CIC 
watchstanding,  leadership, 
shipboard  management,  and  live 
fire-fighting.  Core  Ihase  II  (6 
weeks  long)  provides  most  of  what 
was  formerly  contained  in  the 
Engineering  Officer  of  the  Watch 
(EOOW)  courses,  except  for 
console  time.  All  students  attend 
Core  training. 

Following  the  two  Core  Phases, 
students  will  enter  one  of  32  Billet 
Specialty  Training  courses  (Phase 
III)  tailored  to  their  ship  types  and 


initial  billet  they  will  be  assigned. 

These  changes  have  some 
Important  ramifications  for 
commanding  officers.  It  is  now 
critical  that  LORTARPS  reflect  the 
specific  billet  that  they  want  the 
incoming  ensign  to  fill  before  the 
10-week  point  in  the  curriculum 
so  we  can  get  the  ensign  on  the 
correct  track,'*  said  Captain 
Dranchak. 

“COs  also  need  to  be  aware  that 
we  can  accept  fleet  inputs  into  the 
Core  II  and  Specialty  tracks 
depending  on  the  availability  of 
quotas.  This  will  be  partlci^fy 
useful  for  those  mid-tour  intraship 
rotations.  Each  DOC  segment  has 
its  own  Course  Identification 
Number  (CIN)  and  convening 
dates,  and  course  descriptions  are 
provided  In  the  CANTRAC.  PERS 
413  is  quota-control  for  these 
courses,**  he  added. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  new 


curriculum  is  a  shift  In  teaching 
methodology  which  places  the 
primary  emphasis  of  the  course  on 
practical  application  of  knowledge, 
instead  of  rote  memorization.  The 
old  curriculum  with  its  31  exami¬ 
nations  required  students  to 
memorize  a  vast  amount  of  factual 
material.  The  students,  studying 
for  two  and  sometimes  three 
exams  a  week,  referred  to  this  as 
*‘fire  and  forget**  learning. 

‘*lhe  new  training  focuses  on 
understanding  the  dynamics  and 
relationships  among  specific 
systems  aboard  ship,’*  said  LXDDR 
John  Rosander,  the  Academic 
Director.  ‘*Inst^d  of  concentrating 
on  numbers  and  parameters,  we 
will  now  be  focusing  on  the  whys 
behind  those  numbers.** 

Changes  in  modem  naval 
warfare  are  also  reflected  in  the 
curriculvim  revision.  ** Joint 
operations  and  littoral  warfare  are 
embedded  in  the  curriculum  in 
pertinent  lessons  and  in  doses 
appropriate  to  new  division 
officers,**  said  CAFT  Dranchak. 
‘*Recent  changes  in  electronic 
warfare,  command  and  control 
and  anti-submarine  warfare  are 
also  reflected  in  our  course 
material. 

*’One  of  the  big  payoffs  in  the 
*Center  of  Excellence*  concept  is 
the  synergism  that  results  firom 
having  each  level  of  the  surface 
warffire  training  continuum 
working  side  side  at  SWOS. 

The  staffs  at  PCO  school,  depart¬ 
ment  head  school  and  the  other 
training  departments  played  an 
important  role  in  helping  us  create 
the  new  DOC  currlculxim. 

CAFT  Dranchak  concluded, 

‘the  goal  is  to  enable  division 
officers  to  retain  more  of  what  they 
learn  so  that  they  can  more 
rapidly  become  a  contributing 
member  of  their  wardrooms. 
However,  the  Job  is  not  done  when 
the  student  graduates.  We  need 
to  get  feedback  from  the  fleet  as 
this  change  takes  root  so  we  can 
make  course  corrections  that  may 
be  needed  in  order  to  provide  the 
best  possible  training  for  division 
officers.**  A 


Improving  training  with  fleet  input 

Have  you  discovered  a  sore  spot  with  your  divisional  training  program? 
If  you  don't  already  know,  there’s  a  way  to  fix  it.  The  Navy  Training  Feedback 
System  is  a  feecffiack  tool  that  is  designed  to  identify,  validate  and  resolve 
training-related  deficiencies. 

This  system  provides  division  officers,  chiefs  and  leading  petty  officers 
a  direct  input  to  the  training  process  by  communicating  information  about 
an  area  of  training  they  feel  can  be  improved,  or  about  an  individual  they  feel 
is  not  properly  trained  or  unable  to  perform  a  specific  skill. 

It  works  simply  by  filling  out  a  feedback  form  (OPNAV  1500\39)  which  is 
available  through  the  Navy  supply  system.  The  directions  on  the  back  of  the 
form  are  easy  to  follow. 

Anytime  a  kaining  problem  is  encountered  by  Navy  or  dviiian  personnel 
that  cannot  be  resolved  at  the  unit,  squadron  or  group  level,  it  should  be 
identified  and  reported  on  a  feedback  form.  Your  training  officer  or 
designated  representative  will  forward  the  form  to  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Education  and  Training  (CNET)  in  Pensacola,  Ra.  Any  reported  training 
deficiency  will  be  resolv^  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Use  of  the  feerfoack  system  is  taught  in  leadership  courses  at  every  level. 
The  Navy  understands  that  when  it  comes  to  training,  no  one  knows  better 
than  thoM  who  administer  training  on  board  their  ships.  It  also  understands 
that  effective  training,  which  is  measured  through  the  ability  to  perform 
tasks,  ensures  readness. 

More  information,  including  copies  of  the  Navy  Training  Feedback 
System  video,  is  available  from  functional  commanders,  echelon-two 
commands,  and  type  commanders.  You  may  also  contact  Mary  Farrow  or 
Terry  Halvorsen  at  COM  (904)  452-3879/8786,  DSN  922-3879/8786,  or 
FAX  3869.  Feedback  issues  should  be  mailed  to  CNET  Training  Perfor¬ 
mance  Evaluation  Board,  250  Dallas  Street,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  32506-5220. 
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Senior  Enlisted  Academy  in  transition 


By  JOCtSW)  Kip  Bnike 

^^ver  the  next  three  years,  the  function  of  the  Senior 
E^nlisted  Acaden^  will  shift  to  preparing  prospective  com¬ 
mand  master  chiefs  and  chie&  of  the  boat  for  their  new 
duties.  At  the  same  time,  much  of  the  executive  leadership 
and  management  skills  now  tau^t  at  SEA  will  be  int^rated 
into  new  mandatory  training  for  chiefs  and  senior  chiefe. 


“The  Senior  Enlisted  Acaden^ 
win  begin  a  transition  to  function, 
to  focus  the  curriculum  on  the 
command  master  chlef/chlef  of 
the  bocd.  b^bmlng  In  January 
1995.’  said  EHTCS  Gall  Brown, 
curriculum  devdoper  at  Chief  of 
Naval  Education  and  Training. 
Tbe  Intent  of  the  change  Is  to 
prepare  nea^  sdected  CMCs  and 
COTs  for  the  reqxmslbilltles  of  the 
position  enroute  to  their  initial 
assignment.* 

Ihe  currlcuhim  Is  being  devd- 
oped  to  meet  the  real-world  needs 
of  fleet  command  master  chiefs. 
The  curtteulum  win  be  driven  by 
die  realities  d  the  fleet  rather  than 
by  some  dreamer  bdihid  a  desk.” 
said  Iktaster  Chief  of  the  Navy 


John  Hagan.  *We’re  basing  adiat 
we  want  them  to  learn  on  adiat  a 
command  master  chief  does.  Ihe 
pecqde  at  CNET  have  devdoped  a 
list  of  skills  and  knoadege  required 
baaed  mi  duties  performed,  and 
the  fleet  and  force  master  chiefs 
have  validated  that  list  and  fleshed 
It  out" 

*A  cross-functlCHial  group  of 
CMCs  and  COBs  came  together  In 
Pensacxila  In  .^nll.  Thqr  repre¬ 
sented  surfiue,  subma^e,  shore 
and  aviation  ccnnmunltles  and  had 
35  CMC/COB  tours  and  280  years 
of  naval  service  between  them.” 
ETCM  Brown  said. 

A  questionnaire  from  the  Job 
task  list  that  resulted  Is  being 
distributed  to  a  sample  of  the 


CMC/COB  population.  “Com¬ 
mand  master  chle&  and  chiefs  of 
the  boat  will  be  asked  to  rank  the 
importance  of  the  tasks  on  the  list 
to  doing  their  job,”  ETCS  Brown 
said,  ‘and  to  rank  the  value  of 
training  In  those  tasks.  Analysis 
c^  the  rankings  will  help  determine 
the  course  ccmtent,  and  as  a 
result  the  ccnirse  content  will  be 
driven  by  needs  of  the  fleet” 

Ihe  revised  Senior  Enlisted 
Academy  will  be  the  tc^  end  of  the 
leadership  tralnlrig  contlinium 
which  win  Inqrlement  mandatory 
leadership  training  for  second 
class  petty  ofBcer  and  above. 
Tentative  caDed  Pntfessicmal 
AMtaiy  Education  (PME),  this 
continuum  will  replace  leadership 
devdopment  inograms  at  the 
command  levd. 

Mastm*  Chief  Hagan  stressed 
that  the  changes  In  the  Senior 
Enlisted  Academy  would  not  be 
Immediate.  The  next  three  to  five 
classes  will  be  selected  the  same 
vray  thty  always  have,  but  we’re 
going  to  be  putting  a  few  people  in 
each  class  through  the  command 
master  chief  detaller.” 
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JTIDS  deploys  with  Battle  Group 


By  LT  L.  Martinez  and  LTJG  K.W.  Rhodes, 

^  USS  Antietam  (CG  54) 

I  he  Carl  Vinson  Battle  Group  recently  penned  a  new 
chapter  in  the  book  of  naval  warfare  by  becoming  the  first 
carrier  battle  group  to  deploy  with  the  Joint  Tactical  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Distribution  System  (JTIDS).  In  doing  so,  the  U.S. 
Navy  became  the  first  service  to  deploy  JTIDS-equipped  plat¬ 
forms  in  an  operational  environment. 


JTIDS  was  designed  as  an  ad¬ 
vanced  tactical  Information  distri¬ 
bution  system  that  provides  digital 
data  and  voice  communications, 
navigation  and  identification  infor¬ 
mation  for  Navy,  Air  Force,  Army 
and  Marine  Corps  platforms  as  well 
as  air  control  for  similarly  equipped 
aircraft.  The  system  uses  the  new 
Link  16  orTADlL  J  message  struc¬ 
ture  for  the  exchange  of  tactical  in¬ 
formation.  including  surveillance 
tracks,  command-and-control  direc¬ 
tives,  precise  position/status  report¬ 


ing.  electronic-warfare  and  digital- 
voice  communications. 

■JTIDS  provides  several  benefits 
for  battle  group  decision  makers." 
said  LT  “Marty”  Martinez.  CIC  officer 
onUSSAntietam(CG54).  "Flrst.it 
gives  units  a  high-capacity,  jam- 
resistant.  secure,  flexible,  multiple- 
access  information  distribution  sys¬ 
tem  that  provides  decision  makers 
with  more  reliable  Information  about 
their  environment.  Also,  all  the 
JTIDS-equipped  platforms  —  USS 
Carl  Vinson  (CVN  70),  USS 


Antietam  (CG  54).  USS  Arkansas 

(CGN  41).  USS  Ashewille  (SSN  758) 
and  selected  E-2C  and  F-14D  air¬ 
craft  --  retain  their  pre\aous  tactical 
datalink  capability.” 

The  deployment  of  the  Carl 
Vinson  Battle  Group  represents  the 
culmination  of  a  joint  service  effort 
that  began  over  25  years  ago.  when 
it  was  first  realized  that  the  increased 
tactical  demands  of  modem  warfare 
would  soon  overwhelm  the  existing 
Link  11  system. 

In  the  current  battle  group  envi¬ 
ronment.  not  all  units  are  JTIDS 
capable.  The  data-forwarder  com¬ 
ponent  provides  a  bridge  between 
Link  16  and  Link  11.  In  this  role,  a 
designated  Link  16/Link  1 1 -capable 
unit  will  pass  track  reports  from  one 
link  to  the  other,  thereby  providing  a 
complete  and  comprehensive  tacti¬ 
cal  data  picture  for  the  entire  force. 

Another  feature  of  JTIDS  is  the 
secure- voice  capability,  providing 
two  separate  yet  simultaneous  se- 
cure-volce  circuits.  Each  JTIDS  ter¬ 
minal  contains  two  voice  decoders 
which  translate  to  and  from  the  digi¬ 
tal  format  to  provide  volce-recogni- 
tion-qualify  communications.  This 
feature  has  proved  useful  in  sharing 
battle-group  tactical  information. 

In  a  diverse  and  continually 
changing  tactical  environment.  Link 
16  serves  a  dual  role  of  “plugging  the 
holes"  in  existing  data  links  and 
supplementing  their  operation.  The 
resulting  multiple  datalink  battle 
groups  are  poised  to  combat  any 
threat  in  a  global  theater  of  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  JTIDS  deployment  followed 
an  intensive  integration,  training  and 
testing  program  that  began  18 
months  ago.  This  was  followed  by 
installation  and  culmination  of  a 
successful  technical  evaluation  just 
before  deployment. 

Ships  that  can  expect  to  receive 
JTIDS  Installation  Include  aircraft 
carriers,  fleet  flagships.  Aegis  cruis¬ 
ers.  Tarawa-class  (LHA  1)  and 
Wosp-class  (LHD  1)  amphibious- 
assault  ships, 

Editor's  note:  See  ships  deployed 
with  the  Carl  Vinson  BG  in  SITREP. 
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A  By  JOl  Roger  Butcher 

s  the  last  of  the  Ticonderoga-class  cruisers  is  commis¬ 
sioned.  Surface  Warfare  Magazine  takes  a  look  at  past  trials 
and  victories  of  introducing  and  integrating  the  class  and  its 
revolutionary  Aegis  program  into  the  fleet. 

“Our  task  is  to  create  the  major  surface  warships  for  the  rest 
of  the  century,”  RADM  Wayne  E.  Meyer,  Aegis  Project  Manager 
and  “the  father  of  Aegis,"  said  in  1977.  Since  then,  the 
development  and  deployment  of  the  Aegis  weapon  system  — 
and  the  platforms  on  which  they  are  housed  --  have  remained 
locked  on  target. 


Looking  back: 
Storms  of  criticism 

In  the  summer  of  1982,  the 
House  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  issued  a  report  saying  USS 
Ticonderoga  (CG  47).  as  the 
platform  for  the  Aegis  weapon 
system,  was  in  danger  of  tip¬ 
ping  or  listing  in  rapid  maneu¬ 
vers  or  in  rough  seas.  The 
main  concern  was  the  super¬ 
structure  which  housed  the 
radar  equipment. 

The  ship  was  criticized  for 
being  sluggish,  overweight  and 
unstable,  and  congressional 
investigators  claimed  that  the 
weight  of  the  ship  would  pre¬ 
vent  her  from  keeping  up  with 
a  carrier  battle  group.  But 
RADM  Meyer  was  adamant 
about  his  program.  ‘You  know 
what  it  takes?*  he  asked.  “Stay¬ 
ing  power.  Determination.” 
And  eventually,  his  determi¬ 
nation  won  out  over  his  skep¬ 
tics. 

The  Navy  first  tackled  the 
weight  and  speed  concerns. 
As  for  the  weight,  the  Navy 
said,  80  tons  of  lead  ballast 
have  been  added  in  the  ship's 
skeg.  The  ballast  reduces  the 
vertical  center  of  gravity, 
thereby  compensating  for  the 
additional  displacement.  In 
regard  to  speed,  top-level  re¬ 
quirements  called  for  sustained 
speed  in  excess  of  30  knots, 
licondeixigaexceeded  that  re¬ 
quirement  during  sea  trials  in 
May  1982.  handling  high¬ 
speed,  full-rudder  turns  with  ease. 

In  order  to  further  prove  herself, 
the  Ticonderogawas  put  through  a 
series  of  simulated  missile  attacks. 
The  ship  was  attacked  from  every 
direction  13  times  by  drones  that 
attempted  to  Jam  the  ship's  power¬ 
ful  radars.  The  Navy  reported  that 
all  13  were  shot  down  by 
Ticonderoga  missiles. 

And  if  that  were  not  enough. 
Ticonderoga's  record  and  that  of 
other  ships  in  her  class  have  proved 
their  worth: 

•  Ticonderoga  rendered  air  pic¬ 
ture  coordination  and  naval  gunfire 
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support  off  Lebanon  in  1983  and 
1984. 

•  USS  Yorktoum  (CG  48)  coordi¬ 
nated  the  intercept  of  the  Achille 
Lauro  hijackers  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  in  October  1985. 

•  Two  Aegis  cruisers  were  on-line 
in  support  of  U.S.  naval  opera¬ 
tions  that  escorted  U.S.-flagged 
Kuwaiti  tankers  in  the  Arabian 
Gulf  in  1987  and  1988. 

•  During  Exercise  Imminent 
Thunderduring Operation  Desert 
Shield,  Bunker  Hill’s  Aegis  sys¬ 
tem  teamed  with  shipboard  air 
controllers  to  ensure  safety  of 
flight  for  more  than  40  aircraft 
operating  simultaneously  in  the 
amphibious  objective  area.  With 
her  state-of-the-art  Aegis  com¬ 
bat  suite.  Bunker  Hill  provided 
essential  AAW  coverage  and  alr- 
crail  control  at  sea. 

•  Bunker  Hill  (CG  52)  also  led  the 
effort  to  control  the  air  over  the 
Persian  Gulf  during  Operations 
Desert  Shield/Storm.  The  cruiser 


provided  continuity  and  direction 
for  AAW  forces  assigned  to  Battle 
Force  “Zulu.”  and  also  provided  early 
detection  and  forward  SM-2  antl-aiir 
missile  defense  against  potential  air 
strikes  from  Iraq  and  occupied  Ku¬ 
wait.  After  nearly  four  months  in 
action.  Bunker  Hill  passed  the  ba¬ 


ton  to  USS  Mobile  Bay  (CG  53). 

•  “Throughout  the  war.  our  Aegis 
system  was  a  critical  link  in  control¬ 
ling  aircraft  over  the  Persian  Gulf,” 


said  CAPTBob  Patton.  then-CO,  USS 
Leyte  Ou(/‘(CG  55). 

•  The  Navy  credited  USS  Son 
Jacinto  (CG  56).  on  station  in  the 
Red  Sea  in  January  of  1991.  with 
being  the  first  “man-of-war"  to  Are  a 
Tomahawk  cruise  missile  during  a 
war. 

•  On  February  18.  1991,  a 
submerged  Influence- type  mine 
exploded  under  the  stem  of  USS 
Princeton  (CG  59).  and  two  sec¬ 
onds  later  another  mine  ex¬ 
ploded  about  300  yards  off  the 
starboard  bow.  The  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  explosions  tore  the 
ship's  superstructure  into  two 
pieces  at  the  amidships  quar¬ 
terdeck.  and  ruptured  a  flre- 
maln  and  some  fuel  tanks. 

Even  in  her  condition,  with 
the  after  5-lnch/54  gun  mount 
and  after  vertical  launch  sys¬ 
tem  out  of  commission. 
Princeton  remained  a  potent  war¬ 
ship,  still  able  to  launch  Standard 
surface-to-air  missiles  and  Toma¬ 
hawk  land-attack  missiles.  A  com- 


i  Tomahawk  missiles  fired  | 

I  during  Operation  Desert  Storm  j 

I  USS  Bunker  Hill  28  missiles  | 

I  USS  Mobile  Bay  22  missiles  I 

I  USS  Leyte  Gu{f  2  missiles  I 

USS  Son  Jacinto  14  missiles 
USS  Philippine  Sea  10  missiles  . 
I  USS  Princeton  3  missiles  ■ 

USS  Normandy  26  missiles  | 
^ _ ^ 


The  Evolution  of  the  Class 

Commissioning  date  and 
homeportindieated  for  each  ship. 


Baseline  I 

USS  Ticonderoga  (CG  47)  January  22.  1983,  Norfolk 
USS  Yorktoum  (CG  48)  July  4.  1984.  Norfolk 

*LAMPS  m,  RAST  haul-down  flight  deck  system  and 
Block  n  Standard  missiles  added  to  these  ships: 

USS  Vincennes  (CG  49)  July  6.  1985,  San  Diego 
USS  Valley  Forge  (CG  50)  January  18.  1986,  San  Diego 
USS  Thomas  S.  Gates  (CG  51)  August  22.  1987,  Norfolk 

Baseline  H 

*Added  Tomahawk  and  the  Vertical  Launch  System: 
USS  Bunker  Hill  (CG  52)  September  20.  1986.  Yokosuka 
USS  Mobile  Bay  (CG  53)  February  21,  1987,  Yokosuka 
USS  Antietam  (CG  54)  June  6,  1987,  Long  Beach 
USS  Leyte  Gu\f[CC  55)  September  26,  1987,  Mayport 
*Added  Sgg  89  sonar: 

USS  Sim  Jacinto  (CG  56)  January  23,  1988,  Norfolk 
USS  Lake  Champlain  (CG  57)  August  12.  1988.  San  Diego 
USS  Philippine  Sea  (CG  58)  March  18.  1989.  Mayport 

Baseline  W 

•Added  AN/SFY-IB  radar: 

USS  Princeton  (CG  59)  February  11,  1989.  Long  Beach 


USS  Normandy  (CG  60)  December  9.  1989,  Norfolk 
USS  Monterey  (CG  61)  June  16,  1990.  Mayport 
USS  Chancellorsville  (CG  62)  November  4.  1989. 
San  Diego 

USS  Cowpens  (CG  63)  March  9.  1991.  San  Diego 
USS  Gettysburg  (CG  64)  June  22.  1991,  Mayport 

Baseline  IV 

•Added  UTK-43/44  computers: 

USS  Chosin  (CG  65)  January  12,  1991,  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor 

USSHueCity  (CG  66)  September  14.  1991,  Mayport 
USS  Shiloh  (CG  67)  July  18.  1992,  San  Diego 
USS  Anzio  (CG  68)  May  2.  1992.  Norfolk 
USSVIcksbury  (CG  69)  November  14, 1992,  Mayport 
USS  Lake  Erie  (CG  70)  July  24.  1 993,  Pearl  Harbor 
USS  Cape  St.  George  (CG  71)  June  12.  1993, 
Norfolk 

USS  Vella  GulffCG  72)  September  18.  1993.  Nor¬ 
folk 

USS  Port  Boyal  (CG  73)  July  9.  1994,  Pearl  Harbor 
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bination  of  ship  design  and  con¬ 
struction,  advanced  preparation  and 
training  and  the  timing  of  the  explo¬ 
sion.  which  found  most  of  the  crew 


in  the  least  vulnerable  area  of  the 
ship,  enabled  the  cruiser  to  con¬ 
tinue  her  mission. 

Tlie,A^  of  Aegis 

•  In  the  spring  of  1973,  the  first 
engineering  development  model  of 
the  Ae^  Weapon  System  MK  7  was 
tested  at  a  land-based  test  site  in 
Moorestown,  N,J..  —  constructed  to 
simulate  actual  shipboard  condi¬ 
tions—  and  was  successfully  com¬ 
pleted  the  foUowing  October,  ready¬ 
ing  Aegis  for  sea  tests  in  USSiVorton 
Sound  (AVM  1). 

•  A  series  of  successful  at-sea 
firing  tests  began  May  1974  and 
culminated  with  Navy  Prellminaiy 
Evaluation  (NPE)  in  Februaiy  and 
March  1975.  During  NPE,  Aegis 
achieved  a  perfect  performance 
record  of  six  successful  intercepts 
for  six  actual  SM-1  missile  firings. 

•  The  Aegis  Combat  System  Engi¬ 


neering  Development  Site  (CSEDS), 
comprising  ail  the  electronics  that 
make  up  the  Aegis  Combat  System, 
was  commissioned  at  Moorestown 
in  May  1977.  RADM 
Meyer  explained  the 
mission  of  CSEDS  -  to 
engineer  and  test  the 
Aegis  Combat  %stem. 
“We  in  the  project  see 
this  site  as  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  a  new  way  to 
create  our  new  Navy," 
he  said  then.  “Our  Navy 
is  at  a  critical  Junc¬ 
ture.  a  transition  point 
in  the  nature  of  com¬ 
bat  systems  -  forced 
by  the  intensity  and 
diversity  of  attack 
made  po^ble  by  mis¬ 
siles." 

•  In  Januaiy  1983, 
Tieonderoga  was 
commissioned  the  first 
Aegis  cruiser. 

•  The  SPY-ID  radar 
underwent  a  success¬ 
ful  start-up  demon¬ 
stration  in  1985  in 
which  the  radar  tys- 
tem  tracked  targets  of 
opportunity  in  the 
search  mode. 

•BothTioonderoga 
and  Yorktown  supported  the  raids 
on  liltya  in  March  and  April  1986. 

•  The  Vertical  Launch  System 
(VLS)  component  of  the  A^s  sys¬ 
tem  was  successfully  tested  on 
Bunker  BUI  in  May  1986. 

•  In  June  1986.  the  SPY- ID  com¬ 
pleted  an  operational  test  during 
which  a  variety  of  Navy  Jeunming 
and  fighter  aircraft  were  tracked. 

•  Princeton,  in  1989,  became 
the  ,>rst  A^s  cruiser  to  receive  the 
AN/SPY-  IB.  a  system  more  effective 
as  the  result  of  signal  processing 
gains.  It  also  had  an  Improved  capa¬ 
bility  to  detect  small  targets  in  heavy 
electronic  cormtermeasrires  (ECM) 
environments. 

•  In  1991,  USS  Chosfn  (CG  65) 
received  the  AN/UYK-43B  comput¬ 
ers  which  processed  more  target 
track  Information  at  a  much  faster 
rate. 


r - 

Aegis  engagement  sequence  | 

A  typical  Aegis  engagement  sequence  begins  as  a  I 
target  is  detected  by  SPY-1  as  it  scans  360  degrees,  I 
horizon  to  zenith.  At  the  horizon,  the  search  rate  is  higher,  i 
in  order  to  quickly  detect  and  track  low-level  and  pop-up  I 
targets.  Once  detected,  a  target  is  automatically  tracked  i 
by  SPY-1.  If  a  threat  evaluation  of  the  target  by  the  I 
Command  and  Decision  System  indicates  a  ‘hostile*  tar-  > 
get,  it  will  result  in  the  launch  of  a  Standard  missile  on  an  ■ 
intercept  trajectory.  I 

During  missile  flight,  SPY-1  tracks  the  missile  and  • 
continuously  provides  mid-course  guidance.  This  keeps  i 
the  missile's  trajectory  most  effictently  aimed  at  the  up^  i 
dated  intercefg  points,  compensating  for  changes  in  fire  i 
target's  course  or  speed.  A  few  seconds  before  intercept,  i 
a  MK-99  fire  control  system  illuminator  is  linked  to  SPY-1  i 
commands,  pointed  at  the  target  and  turned  on.  It  then  | 
provides  continuous-wave  illumination  of  that  target  for  the  j 
missile  to  home  in  for  the  kill.  | 

The  Aegis  weapon  system  tracks  and  engages  multiple  I 
targets  simultaneously  and  can  direct  multiple  missiles  to  • 
different  targets.  I 


The  Last  of  the  Class 

USS  Port  Royal  (CG  73).  the  last 
of  the  Tloonderoga-class  cruisers 
to  be  commissioned,  is  the  second 
U.S.  Navy  warship  named  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  battles  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War 
fought  in  the  waters  of  Port  Royal 
Sound  and  on  the  adjacent  South 
Carolina  sea  islands. 

In  February  1779.  South  Caro¬ 
lina  troops  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  William  Moultrie  repelled  an 
attempted  British  amphibious  at¬ 
tack. 

In  November  1861.  a  combined 
Union  Army-Navy  expedition,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  Flag  Officer 
Samuel  DuPont,  captured  the  is¬ 
land.  which  became  the  principal 
refitting  base  for  the  Southern  Block¬ 
ading  Squadron. 

The  first  Port  Royal  was  a 
wooden  sidewheel  gunboat  commis¬ 
sioned  in  1862.  The  ship  saw  action 
in  various  campaigns  off  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  Gulf  coasts  during  the  Civil 
War,  including  service  in  The  Battle 
of  Mobile  Bay. 

Whitt’S  ahead  for 
Aegis  cruisers? 

“As  an  Int^ral  part  of  our  for¬ 
ward-deployed  naval  forces.  Aegis 
cruisers  will  continue  to  serve  as  the 
backbone  of  the  surface  Navy  well 
into  the  next  century.  Thty  will  be 
upgraded  to  meet  the  evolving  the¬ 
ater  ballistic  missile  and  cruise  mis¬ 
sile  threat  and  will  remain  ready  to 
fight  from  the  sea.”  —  N865,  Surface 
Platforms  and  Combat  Systems 
Branch.  Surface  Warfare  Division. 

"As  long  as  our  Navy  is  required 
to  steam  Tn  harm’s  way'  to  carry  out 
its  assigned  missions,  formidable 
multl-mlssion-capableplatforms  like 
lioonderoga-class  cruisers  will  al¬ 
ways  be  needed.  Planned  upgrades 
to  the  Standard  missile  and  evolu¬ 
tionary  improvements  to  the  Aegis 
Weapon  ^stem  promise  to  keep 
our  ships  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
combat  readiness  well  into  the  21st 
century."  —  Headquarters.  Aegis 
Program  Office. 
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Above:  LCDR  Larry  DiRita  in  Leyte  Gulf’s  CIC. 

Right:  Vertical  launch  capability  was  added  in  later  ships. 
Below:  Antietam  at  sea.  Photo  by  PH3  David  C.  Lloyd. 


Ship  Characteristics 


Length:  532  2/3  feet  at  waterline  567  feet  overall 
Beam:  55  feet 
Draft:  311/2  feet 

Propulsion:  4  gas  turbines;  80,000  shp:  2  shafts 
Speed:  30+  knots 
Range:  6.000  NM  at  20  knots 
Manning:  approx.  385  (29  officers.  356  enlisted) 
Helicopters:  (2)  SH-60B  Seahawk  LAMPS  III 
Missiles:  (2)  twin  Mk  26  Mod  1  Launchers  for  SM- 
2(MR),  (2)  61 -cell  Mk  41  VLS  for  Standard  Missile 
SM-2.  Tomahawk  (TLAM,  TASM)  in  CG  52-73 
(8)  Harpoon  SSM 

Gims:  (2)  5-inch  54-caliber  DP  Mk  45 

(2)  20mm  Phalanx  CfWS  Mk  16 

(4)  .50  cal  machine  guns,  2  25mm  chain  guns 

Torpedoes:  ASROC  fired  from  Mk  26  launcher  in 

CG  47-51:  from  Mk  41  VLS  in  CG  52-73 

(6)  12. 75- inch  torpedo  tubes  Mk  32 


Search  radars:  SPS-49(V)6  air  search 
SPS-55  surface  search 
SPS-64  navigation 

(4)  SPY-IA  multi-function  in  CG  47-58 

(4)  SPY- IB  multi-function  in  CG  59-73 

Fire  control  radars;  (1)  Mk  7  Aegis  weapon  system 

(1)  Mk  86  GFCS  with  SPQ-9A  radar 

(4)  Mk  99  fire-control  illuminators 

(1)  Mk  116  ASWFCS 

SQQ-89(V)3  ASW  system  in  CG  54-73 

Sonars:  SQS-53A  bow  mounted  in  CG  47-58 

SQS-53B  bow  mounted  in  CG  59-67 

SQS-53C  bow  mounted  in  CG  68-73 

SQR-19  TACTAS  in  CG  54-73 

EW/ECM  systems:  SLQ-32(V)3 

UPX-34  SARTIS 

SLQ-25  NIXIE 
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Above  and  overleaf:  Equipped  with  a  RAST  haul-down 
flight  deck  system,  Antietam  carries  a  LAMPS  III  SH-60B 
helicopter  for  ASW  prosecution.  Photos  by  PH3  David  C. 
Lloyd. 

Below:  Ticonderoga-class  cruisers  handle  heavy  weather 
with  aplomb. 

Left:  Yorktown  fires  a  Standard  missile  from  her  aft  box 
launcher. 
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gram  in  response  to  fleet  Inputs  has 
brought  SLO-32  to  maturity.  To 
make  effective  use  of  limited  fiscal 
resources,  however,  fleet  represen¬ 
tatives  and  program  ofllcials  agreed 


non-DDI  consoles,  support  Ad¬ 
vanced-Capability  (ADCAP)  im¬ 
provements  now  under  develop¬ 
ment,  and  maintain  a  single 
world-threat  database.  Develop- 


8Lg-32  Varlanto 
•(V)  1 ,  for  smaller  amphibious 
ships  (LSD,LPD,LS11  and  some 


Maneuver  from  the  sea 


An  interview  with 
Major  General 
Harry  W.  Jenkins  Jr.  USMC 
Director 

Expeditionary  Warfare  Division 


As  a  consequence  of  the  Navy's 
“...From  the  Sea”  strategy.  Navy 
leadership  is  placing  much  greater 
emphasis  on  warfare  in  the  world's 
coastal/ littoral  regions.  On  June  6, 
the  50th  anniversary  of  D-Day, 
Surface  Warfare  Magazine  talked 
with  Major  General  Harry  W. 
Jenkins  Jr.,  USMC,  Director  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Warfare  Division  (N85)  about 
many  of  the  aspects  of  this  rapidly 
advancing  warfare  area. 
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•  Qea«nl  Jenkins,  could 
yonkilellj  esi^lain  the  role 
of  jom  orgealsetloa  and 

how  It  flto  Into  the  OPNAV  GARDEN  PLOT 

stmctnre? 

Ihe  Ejqpedltionaiy  Warfare 
Division  first  came  together 
about  18  months  ago.  It  was 
designed  to  give  additional 
emphasis  to  three  war-  sep^92 

fighting  areas:  First,  every¬ 
thing  associated  with  am¬ 
phibious  warfare  including  cow^nj^ 

all  its  ships  and  systems  as  wiaoi.iAMT/F«:oa 

well  as  the  manning,  train¬ 
ing  and  maintenance  of 
ships  and  craft  In  the  am¬ 
phibious  community. 

Second,  mine  warfare  In  the 
Navy,  whether  it*s  deep-water  or 
all  the  way  up  to  the  surf  zone  or 
craft-landing  zone  In  Ein  amphibi¬ 
ous  operation.  We  are  the  re¬ 
source  and  platform  sponsor  for 
all  mine  warfare  ships,  equip¬ 
ment  and  EOD  units  as  w^  as  UQPN  JmiIcIm 
the  manning,  training  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  those  ships.  We  also 
oversee  all  research  and  development  efforts  in  mine 
warfare. 

The  third  area  is  naval  special  warfare  (NSW).  Al- 

- - - - 

_ fWOURRltrtlPN _ 

Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Opentiolu 
Roouices.  Warfare  Requitementa  and  AaaeHinent 
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though  I  Eun  the  sponsor  for  NSW.  the  funding  for  these 
programs  comes  out  from  CINCSOF  (Commander  In 
Chief,  Special  Operations  Force). 

In  addition.  N85  Is  the  point  of  contact  for  all  un¬ 
manned  aerial  and  certsdn  unmanned  underwater  ve¬ 
hicle  (UAV/UUV)  requirements  In  the  Navy.  If  there  are 
naval  requirements  for  riverine  warfare  In  terms  of 
actual  ships  and  craft,  we’re  the  platform  sponsor  while 
N35  is  the  operational  sponsor. 

The  Expedltloiuuy  WsufEur  Division  is  on  equEd  foot¬ 
ing  with  the  other  three  platform  sponsors,  surface 
(N86).  air  (N88)  Euid  imdersea  wEurfiare  (N87).  N85  was 
designed  to  give  the  wsuftghtlng  euceis  IVe  Just  men¬ 
tioned  more  visibility  than  th^Ve  had  in  the  past,  Euid 
it’s  a  reflection  of  OLir  '*  ...  From  the  Sea”  warfij^ting 
philosophy.  More  Importantly,  bsised  on  our  concentra¬ 
tion  of  forces  over  the  past  few  yesuB,  it  appears 
to  be  the  way  we’re  going  to  have  to  fight  in 
future  conflicts.  (See  graphic  above.), 

~  •  Can  yon  describe  how  an  amphibious 

landing  In  the  fhttire  wonM  compare  and 
contraat  to  the  D-Day  landing  SO  jeara  ago? 

In  contrast,  there’s  no  quest:  on  that  the  state 
of  amphibious  warfare  during  the  invsision  of 
NoniiEmdy,  which  wets  the  largest  Eunphlbious 
operation  of  its  kind  in  histoty.  was  much 
different  thEm  it  is  today.  Because  of  the  state- 
of-the-Eurt  technology  suid  systems  and,  to  a 
lesser  degree,  the  array  of  the  opposition  at  the 
Ume,  it  vras  a  csise  \riiere  you  had  to  go  straight 
down  the  barrel  of  a  gun  to  fight  yotir  way 
Eishore,  establish  the  build-ups  and  work  in- 
lEmd. 

Most  of  the  EunphiUous  operations  in  Woiid 
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War  II  were  ofthat  kind,  where  it  was  straight  ahead,  and  naissance  problem  and  has  been  for  the  last  60-70 
you  had  to  wear  down  the  opposition  -  what  we  call  years.  We’re  going  to  solve  that  problem  with  UUVs  and 
attrition  warfare.  other  sensors. 


The  way  we're  going  to  do  amphibious  power  projec-  When  you  look  at  the  capabilities  that  we  have  today 
tlon  in  the  future  differs  in  some  respects  to  that.  We  will  in  our  Intelligence  and  reconnaissance  systems,  elec- 
have  much  better  tronic  countermeasures  and  some  of  our  electronic 


command  and 
control,  and  intel¬ 
ligence  ^tems  in 
our  ships.  That  is 
evidenced  by  the 
kinds  of  things 
we're  putting  into 
our  big-deck  am¬ 
phibious  ships  — 
the  LHDs,  LHAs  - 
in  terms  of  com¬ 
mand  and  control 
upgrades  and  the 
acquisition  of  intel¬ 
ligence  systems. 

These  high-tech 
Improvements  will 
enable  the  com¬ 
manders  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  to  have  a  greater  ability  to  draw  on  the  intelligence 
they  will  need  to  make  the  right  decisions  about  where 
to  land.  In  that  respect,  the  capability  we  have  on  our 
ships  today  and  what  is  coming  in  the  future  will  be 
slg^cantty  better  than  what  we  had  50  years  ago. 
These  capabilities  will  allow  us  to  plan  amphibious 
power  projection  by  picking  and  choosing  our  landing 
areas  with  a  much  higher  degree  of  accuracy  and 
sophistication  in  order  to  exploit  weaknesses  in  the 
opposition. 

In  comparison,  mine  warfare,  which  played  a  major 
role  in  the  D-Day  operations. 


combat-type  initiatives  -  things  we 
did  not  have  SO  years  ago  -  you  can 
begin  to  understand  how  we  are  en¬ 
hancing  our  ability  to  pick  and  choose 
the  targets  we  can  go  after  and  where 
we're  going  to  put  our  forces  ashore. 

•  How  do  yon  envision  the  future 
of  naval  suifue  fire  support  and 
power  projection  firom  the  sea? 

Our  amphibious  power  projection 
in  the  future  will  be  similar  to  what 
we've  had  in  the  p>ast  in  the  sense 
that  we  will  use  a  combination  of 
platforms  to  deliver  ordnance.  On  D- 
Day,  you  had  conventional  bombers 
bombing  through  the  clouds,  hoping 
to  hit  their  targets,  which  thqr  often 
didn't.  You  had  battleships  standing 
off  the  coast  shooting  at  various  targets  that  took  a  long 
time  to  register  on  the  big  guns.  You  didn't  have  a  thing 
called  a  missile  then;  you  have  that  now. 

In  the  amphibious  power  projection  missions  in  the 
future,  naval  surface  &re  support  is  going  to  be  in  all 
three  of  these  areas.  Missiles -like  Tomahawk -udrich 
will  go  after  high-value  targets,  will  knock  out  the 
enemy's  command  and  control  apparatus  over  great 
distances.  You  will  also  have  TACAIR  coming  off  of  the 
carriers  with  all-weather  systems.  You  wiU  have  AV-8B 
Harriers  coming  off  the  big-deck  amphibious  ships  for 


will  also  play  a  significant  role  in 
the  future  wherever  we  go.  How¬ 
ever,  instead  of  leading  with 
minesweepers,  like  we've  had  to 
do  in  the  past,  we're  planning  to 
use  surface  combatants  and 
UUVs.  or  SSNs  and  UUVs,  as 
part  of  our  clandestine  mine- 
reconneiissance  initiative,  which 
will  operate  well  out  in  front  of 
an  eunphlbious  force  for  days, 
maybe  longer.  We  plan  to  run 
our  UUVs  into  the  coastal  wa¬ 
ters  to  see  where  mines  are,  and 
more  Importantly,  to  find  out 
where  they’re  not. 

Three  years  ago  in  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf,  if  we  had  that  kind  of 
a  reconnaissance  capability,  we 
could  have  contended  with  the 
Iraqi  mine  fields  in  a  much  dif¬ 
ferent  manner.  It  is  a  recon- 
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close  air  support  and  to  protect  our 
troops  ashore.  And.  you’re  going  to  have 
some  form  of  naval  surface  fire  support 
in  the  form  of  a  gun.  which  will  help 
engage  targets  close  in. 

What  you  won't  see  is  an  Aegis  cruiser 
standing  off  the  coast  shooting  Toma¬ 
hawks  at  trenchlines  or  pillboxes.  If 
you’re  going  to  use  a  mitoile  -  whether 
it’s  Tomahawk,  some  form  of  ATACMs. 
or  a  Standard  missile  —  it  will  automati¬ 
cally  be  employed  against  certain  high- 
value  targets  that  rate  the  missile. 

•  Earlier  you  touched  on  attrition 
waifue  during  the  Normandy  Inva¬ 
sion.  Can  you  ejqdaln  uiiat  la  meant 
by  the  warlighting  philosophy  of  ma¬ 
neuver  warfure  from  the  sea? 

The  Army,  since  the  time  of  the  Indian 
wars,  and  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  last 
12  years  or  so.  have  espoused  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  maneuver  warfare.  Basically,  what  it  means  is 
to  use  your  Intelligence  to  gain  the  advantage  over  your 
opposition.  You  want  to  exploit  his  weaknesses  and 
avoid  his  strengths  through  maneuver.  If  you’ve  ever 
read  “The  Art  of  War’  by  Sun-tzu.  who  was  a  Chinese 
philosopher  hundreds  of  years  ago.  you  will  find  that  the 
principles  of  Sun-tzu  apply  as  well  in  maneuver  warfare 
today  as  they  did  in  his  time. 

General  Patton  demonstrated 
some  of  these  principles  when 
he  had  the  Third  Army  race 
across  Europe  after  the 
Normandy  landings.  He  prac¬ 
ticed  maneuver  warfare  by  not 
allowing  himself  to  get  bogged 
down  in  pitched  attrition  battles. 

He  used  maneuver  to  outflank 
and  outmaneuver  his  opposi¬ 
tion  in  order  to  get  at  his  com¬ 
mand  and  control  nodes,  and 
other  weaknesses,  to  keep 
American  casualties  down. 

That  principle  is  as  valid  to¬ 
day  as  it  was  50  years  ago  or 
2000  years  ago  in  the  case  of 
Sun-tzu.  The  difference  is  that,  in  the  Navy,  we’ve  never 
thought  of  maneuver  warfare  in  terms  of  war  at  sea  or 
projection  of  power  from  the  sea.  The  sea  is  a  vast 
maneuver  space  and  the  fleet  has  always  maneuvered 
on  the  high  seas,  we  Just  haven’t  thought  of  it  in  those 
terms,  until  now. 

The  critical  Importance  of  the  Intelligence  that  we’ve 
talked  about  is  to  enable  the  commanders  of  the  future 
to  exploit  gaps  or  weaknesses  in  a  potential  adversary’s 


Center  photo  above  by  PHI  Alexander  C.  Hicks,  Navy  Combat 
Camera  Group. 


defenses,  udiether  it’s  on  the  beach,  in  his  command  and 
control  or  at  political  targets.  We  also  use  that  kind  of 
information  as  a  basis  for  projecting  power  —  whether  it's 
missile  strikes.  TACAIR  or  amphibious  forces  --  in  those 
areas  where  the  opposition  is  weak,  in  order  to  get  Inside 
his  organization  and  make  it  so  he  can’t  adequately 
control  his  forces. 

In  the  Normandy  invasion,  we 
had  to  get  our  ships  to  point  “A*.  The 
mission  was  to  go  and  take  “X“  ob¬ 
jective.  so  once  they  got  there  they 
went  straight  for  the  objective.  The 
intelligence  at  the  time,  in  many 
respects,  did  not  enable  the  com¬ 
manders  to  e:q>lolt  the  enemy’s  weak¬ 
nesses  and  avoid  his  strengths.  As  a 
result,  our  landing  forces  ran  into 
the  German  352nd  Division  on 
Omaha  Beach,  which  was  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  there.  Today,  we  are 
much  better  equipped  to  deal  with 
that  kind  of  situation,  and  utilize 
maneuver  from  the  sea  to  avoid  it. 

•  How  are  the  Na:v7  and  Marine 
Corps  going  to  introduce  manen- 
yer  warfare  to  the  fleet? 

First,  we’re  bringing  technological  Improvements  that 
enhance  our  weuflghtlng  capabilities  —  like  LCACs. 
high-speed  aircraft,  improved  sensors  and  weapons 
systems,  advanced  intelligence  and  countermeasures. 

Then  there  is  the  interface  between  the  Expeditionary 
Warfare  Division  of  the  OPNAV  staff,  the  Na^^  Doctrine 
Center  in  Norfolk,  the  Marine  Corps  Combat  Develop¬ 
ment  Command  in  Quantlco  and  the  fleet  —  we’re  all 
working  to  bring  it  together  in  the  form  of  doctrine.  Once 
you  get  your  doctrine  established,  then  you  start  teach¬ 
ing  it  in  the  schools  so  that  young  officers  and  enlisted 
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personnel  can  learn  about  new  warfl^tlng  principles. 
They  need  to  know  vdiat  our  doctrine  is.  how  it  works, 
and  eventually  how  itil  be  used  operationally.  (See  page 
35) 

In  recent  fleet  exercises,  there  have  been  a  series  of 
somewhat  related  operations  in  which  the  Navy  and 
Marine  corps  have  attempted  to  implement  some  ma¬ 
neuver  warfare  principles  and  strategies.  If  you  look  at 
exercises  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  over  the  last 
couple  of  years.  youH  see  where  people  are  beginning  to 
make  the  changes  in  the  way  they  use 
command  and  control  and  intelligence 
capabilities,  and  how  they  are  practic¬ 
ing  some  of  these  maneuver  principles 
that  we're  trying  to  espouse.  We’re  not 
there  yet.  but  progress  is  being  made. 

As  the  Naval  Eiqreditionaiy  Force 
moves  into  the  littoi^.  the  first  thing 
it  has  to  do  is  establish  and  control  the 
battle  space,  which  means  controlling 
everything  above,  on  and  below  the 
surfoce  of  the  sea.  This  control  has  to 
be  extended  over  the  land  mass  to 
protect  any  a  Joint  task  force  as  it 
moves  ashore  and  establishes  itself 
inland.  'This  is  vital  to  meet  a  theater 
ballistic  missile  threat  or  a  variety  of 
other  threats  that  might  exist.  Technology  will  enable  us 
to  do  that,  and  if  we  follow  the  principles  of  maneuver 
doctrine,  we’ll  be  able  to  do  it  from  the  sea  very  well. 

•  In  the  pot  few  years,  the  Atlantic  fleet  ho  been 
conducting  Joint  exercises  using  US8  Bfount  Whitney 
tLCC  20)  o  a  sea-based  command  and  control  center. 


How  do  yon  foresee  this  practice  being  used  in  future 
warflghting  aeenarloa? 

The  way  I  envision  it.  you’ll  have  flagships  hkeMtount 
Whitney  or  Blue  Ridge  (IX:C  19)  that  will  be  command 
and  control  centers  for  joint  expeditionary  warfare  op¬ 
erations  of  the  future.  We  may  not  be  able  to  put  an 
entire  joint  staff  on  board,  but  we  can  put  a  small  joint 
staff  on  those  ships  that  can  be  sustained  for  a  certain 
period  of  time,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  operation. 

If  it’s  a  large  operation  like  Desert  Storm,  than  you're 
probabty  going  to  want  to  even- 
tuEdly  transition  to  a  larger 
headquarters  established 
ashore  because  the  operation 
will  begin  to  outgrow  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  the  ship.  However,  in 
most  cases,  this  will  not  be 
easily  attainable.  In  Saudi 
Arabia,  we  were  just  lucl^  to 
have  a  built-in  Infrastructure 
ashore  ready  to  fall  in  on. 
Clearly,  we  must  come  from 
the  sea  and  we  must  have 
command  and  control  ships 
like  Mount  Whitney. 

In  smaller  conflicts,  vdilch 
we  are  most  likely  to  see  in  the 
future,  our  command  and  control  ships  and  even  some 
of  ovu*  big-deck  amphibious  ships  now  have  the  ability  to 
support  joint  operations  from  the  sea. 


Top  photo  by  PH2  Michaol  Womer.  Contor  photo  by  JOC(SW)  Kip 
Burko. 
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•  How  will  the  new  composition  of  amphibious 
forces  affect  the  deployment  and  utilization  of  ARG 
assets? 

There  will  be  a  time  in  the  not-too-dlstant  future  when 
amphibious  ready  groups  will  be  made  up  of  three  main 
classes  of  ships.  The  LHD/LHA-class  assault  ships,  the 
LSD  41 /49-class  dock-landing  ships,  and  eventually 
the  LPD  17.  We'll  have  a  series  of  other  ships  that  will 
carry  us  to  the  point  when  LPD  17  comes  on  line. 

As  to  how  they’re  going  to  be  employed.  I  think  you’re 
going  to  see  a  time  when  you’re  going  to  have  a  surface 
combatant  and  a  688- class  SSN  with  them  on  deploy¬ 
ment.  It’s  going  to  depend  on  what  the  requirements  are 
at  the  time. 

For  example,  take  an  LHD-centered  ARG  with  its 
LCACs,  AV-8B  Harriers,  helicopters  and  eventually  V- 
22.  and  put  it  together  with  either  a  DDG  51  or  an  Aegis 
cruiser  that  could  link  with  the  LHD;  add  to  that  an  SSN 
for  scouting  and  reconnaissance  purposes,  and  you 
begin  to  have  a  fairly  potent  package  you  can  take  almost 
anywhere  in  the  world.  That’s  the  Idnd  of  thing  I  think 
we’re  going  to  gravitate  to. 

•  Would  that  be  considered  an  example  of  Adaptive 
Force  Packaging? 

Sort  of,  but  rather  than  cutting  and  pasting  Marine 
units,  it’s  an  example  of  building  that  kind  of  capability 
around  what  normally  rides  in  an  ARG.  Your  basic 
Marine  unit  is  a  Marine  Expeditionary  Unit,  Special 
Operations  Capable,  or  MEU(SOC).  and  that’s  what 
you’ll  see  in  your  three-ship  ARG.  By  adding  these  other 
naval  components  around  it.  you  enhance  the  mission 
capabilities  of  that  force  considerably. 

That’s  the  best  way  to  use  naval  power,  and  to  a 
degree,  that’s  what  adaptive  force  packaging  is  --  design¬ 
ing  the  force  to  get  better  use  out  of  a  vaudety  of  units  and 
systems,  which  is  fine  as  long  as  you  don’t  fragment  the 
basic  Marine  combat  organization,  the  MEU(SOC). 

•  Can  you  comment  on  some  of  the  tactical  and 
technological  developments  taking  place  in  mine 
warfare? 

The  future  of  mine  warfare  is  fairly  bright  now. 


r 


Naval  Doctrine  has  arrived 


After  its  first  18  months  since  inception, 
the  Naval  Doctrine  Command  (NDC)  has 
begun  articulating  naval  doctrine,  the 
theoretical  underpinnings  for  naval  warfare. 
This  includes  NDC’s  initial  capstone  publica¬ 
tion.  Navcd  Warfare,  also  known  as  Naval 
Doctrine  Publication- 1  or  NDP- 1 .  It  is  the 
fundamental  philosophical  statement  of  who 
we  are  as  a  naval  service,  what  our  basic 
beliefs  as  naval  warfighters  are,  and  how  we 
conduct  naval  warfighting.  JVaool  Warfare 
was  written  in  eight  months,  then  reviewed 
by  the  Navy  fleet  commanders  and  Marine 
force  commanders.  The  finished  document 
was  approved  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera¬ 
tions  and  the  Comandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps  on  March  28.  1994. 

Naval  Warfare  is  descriptive,  not  prescrip¬ 
tive.  It  does  not  expound  a  theology  or 
dogma.  Rather,  this  publication  outlines  the 
basic  principles  upon  which  we  will  orga¬ 
nize,  train,  equip  and  employ  naval  forces. 

It  presents  broad  operational  guidance  for 
the  total  Navy /Marine  Corps  team,  both 
active  and  Reserve  contingents. 

This  capstone  document  forms  the  bridge 
between  the  naval  component  of  U.S. 
military  strategy  and  our  tactics,  techniques 
and  procedures.  It  is  conceptual  and 
articulates  a  shared  way  of  thinking.  The 
treatment  of  such  topics  as  the  employment 
of  naval  forces  and  the  principles  of  war 
forms  the  framework  for  the  subsequent 
development  and  refinement  of  nav^  doc¬ 
trine.  It  respects  the  commander’s  need  to 
exercise  initiative  and  battlefield  Judgement. 
Naval  Warfare  is  the  first  step  toward 
common  understanding  of  naval  warfighting. 


Follow-on  publications  include:  NDP-2, 
Naval  Intelligence:  NDP-3,  Naval  Operations: 
NDP-4.  Naval  Logistics:  NDP-5,  Naval 
Planning:  and  NDP-6,  Naval  Command  and 
Control. 


because  people  have  learned  that  using  a  $22,000  mine 
to  take  out  an  Aegis  cruiser  is  not  a  bad  trade-off,  and  we 
don’t  want  that  to  happen. 

There  are  some  major  initiatives  that  are  ongoing  in 
mine  warfare.  The  first  one  is  to  develop  a  clandestine 
mine-reconnaissance  capability.  As  I  mentioned  earlier, 
this  will  be  accomplished  using  an  SSN  and  a  UUV,  or 
surface  combatant  and  UUV,  which  will  operate  over  the 
horizon,  well  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  force,  to 
determine  whether  the  enemy  is  or  isn’t  mining  in  a 
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coastal  area  or  choke  point.  Our  goal  is  to  have  an 
organic  minehvintlng  capability  that  can  deploy  with 
either  the  ARC  or  CVBG. 

The  reconnaissance  vehicle,  or  UUV,  is  what  has  been 
missing.  When  the  parameters  of  a  mine  field  are 
known,  based  upon  information  from  the  UUV  and  other 
sensors,  the  mine  countermeasures  forces,  which  will 
come  via  heavy  sealift,  can  concentrate  their  efibrts  In  a 
specifically  defined  area  scouted  by  the  UUV. 

Today,  because  we  don’t  have  this  or- 


vexy  good  at. 

Once  the  UUVs  done  Its  Job,  the  rest  will  be  left  up  to 
SMCM  (surface),  AMCM  (air)  and  EOD  (eiqploslve  ord¬ 
nance  disposal)  mine  coimtermeasures  forces,  each 
having  Its  own  unique  capabilities.  The  key  point  is  that 
these  forces  must  complement  one  another  in  order  to 
have  an  effective  mine  countermeasures  capability. 

Our  SMCM  forces  are  the  best  thq^  ever  been.  In 


^mlc  capability,  we  spend  precious  time 
searching  vast  sea  areas  for  mines.  The 
reconnaissance  mission  accomplished  by 
the  UUV  will  make  the  vdiole  mine  opera¬ 
tion  that  much  more  efficient. 

The  SEALS  are  also  developing  a  small 
UUV  that  will  give  them  the  capability  to 
go  into  the  surf  zone.  Eventuaity,  I’d  like 
to  help  get  SElALs  out  of  their  mine-neu- 
trallzatlon  mission  in  which  they  have  to 
go  in  and  blow  up  mines.  By  improving 
our  reconnaissance  capability  with  UUVs. 
we  will  allow  the  SEALs  to  concentrate  on 
beach  reconnaissance,  which  th^  are 

RigM  photo  by  PHI  Robert  N.  Scoggin,  Navy 
Conttet  Camara. 
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addition  to  our  MCM- 1  class,  we  are  now  commissioning 
the  MHC  51-class  (See  SWM  Jan/Feb  94:19.  These 
ships  are  equipped  with  state-of-the-art  minehunting 
and  mbieswcej^ng  gear.  Our  AMCM  squadrons  provide 
the  most  rapidly  deplc^ble  and  quick-response  capa¬ 
bility  weVe  ever  had.  We  are  also  ensuring  that  older 
»ilCM  and  AMCM  plat¬ 
forms  will  receive  ^tem 
upgrades. 

In  the  case  of  the  LCACs 
(Landing  Craft  Air  Cush¬ 
ion  vehicles),  we  will  soon 
have  over  90  in  our  inven- 
toiy.  We’re  going  to  con¬ 
vert  12  of  them  to  MCACs 
or  Multi-purpose  Craft  Air 
Cushion  vehicles,  ofwdiich 
one  mission  will  be 
minehuntlng. 

The  MCAC  is  a  stan¬ 
dard  LCAC  with  a  couple 
of  modifications  to  its  skirt 
that  enables  it  to  house  or 
host  the  necessary  minehunting  and  clearing  equip¬ 
ment  that  goes  with  a  MH-53  helicopter.  This  will  give 
us  an  organic  mine-hunting,  sweeping  and  breaching 
capability  forward  deployed  with  the  ARGs.  Wealsoplan 
to  give  the  MCAC  a  remote-control  or  auto-pilot  capabil¬ 
ity  in  the  future. 

I  want  to  mention  that  our  move  to  establish  the  Mine 
Warfare  Center  of  Excellence  in  Ingleside,  Texas  has 
greatly  enhanced  our  ability  to  train  together.  All  officers 
now  receive  from  two  to  five  weeks  of  mine  warfare 
training  prior  to  reporting  to  their  ships.  And  for  enlisted 
persoimel.  we've  established  a  new  Mineman  (MN)  rat¬ 
ing  structure  to  include  initial  and  subsequent  sea  tours 
on  SMCM  ships,  filling  billets  currently  assigned  to 
Boatswain’s  Mate,  Gunner’s  Mate.  Operation  Specialists 
and  Sonar  Technician  ratings. 


overall  force.  The  decision  to  make  this  amverslon 
resulted  from  lessons  learned  in  Desert  Storm. 

•  Where  do  you  see  us  headed  with  mimanned 
aerial  Tehlcles  (UAVs)? 

I  believe  we  are  Just  beginning  to  scratch  the  surface 
on  the  potential  for  UAVs  in  the 
Navy  as  well  as  in  other  services. 
UAVs  have  come  on  strong  since 
Desert  Storm.  In  the  Navy,  we  plan 
to  put  the  short-range  UAV,  the 
Hunter,  on  big-deck  amphibious 
ships,  and  eventually  carriers,  in 
order  to  give  us  a  tactical  reconnais¬ 
sance  capability  out  to  about  270 
kilometers.  That  should  give  us  a 
24-hour  continuous  coverage  ca¬ 
pability  in  areas  wdiere  that  system 
is  employed. 

The  Hunter  will  have  a  variety  of 
sensors,  including  a  radio- relay 
package  and  eventually  a  laser  des¬ 
ignator  for  strike  missions.  The 
Himter  UAV  is  the  same  one  the 
Army  and  Marine  Corps  are  buying,  so  we’ve  got  natural 
interoperability  across  three  of  the  services.  Within 
DoD,  the  Tier  11  and  Tier  11  Plus  programs  will  provide 
longer-range  UAVs. 

I’m  of  the  opinion  that  UAVs  will  eventually  replace 
maimed  air  reconnaissance  because  you  can  do  the 
same  thing  much  more  efficiently,  with  better  coverage, 
over  longer  periods  of  time  with  unmanned  aerial  ve¬ 
hicles.  The  consequences  of  losing  a  UAV  is  a  lot 
different  than  losing  a  $60-mllllon  airplane  and  two 
crewmen.  If  you  lose  a  UAV,  you  can  Just  put  another 
one  out  1  think  in  the  next  five  or  six  years  you’re  going 
to  see  more  of  a  gravitation  toward  unmaimed  recon¬ 
naissance. 

•  Is  thei«  anything  else  you  would  like  to  aay  to  our 
readen  in  the  fleet? 


**I'm  of  the  opinion  that  UAVs 
will  eventually  replace 
manned  air  reconnaissance 
because  you  can  do  the  same 
thing  much  more  efficiently, 
with  better  coverage,  over 
longer  periods  of  time  with 
unmanned  aerial  vehicles.** 


•  Can  yon  explain  how  U88  Inchon  will  be  con- 
▼erted  into  a  command,  control  and  support  ship? 

When  Ihcfum  comes  back  firom  the  Med,  she’ll  go  into 
the  yard.  Once  the  conversion  is  complete,  she  will 
function  as  a  mother  or  repair  ship  for  MCM  1- and  MHC 
51-class  ships.  Shell  be  able  to  house  and  provide 
maintenance  capabilities  for  eight  MH-53E  embarked 
helicopters.  She  will  also  be  capable  of  embarking  the 
necessary  EOD  detachments  and  special  warfare  units. 

She  will  enter  back  into  the  fleet  as  a  NRF  ship  with  20 
percent  of  her  crew  being  Fteservlsts.  Many  of  our  MCMs 
and  MHCs  also  soon  will  enter  the  Naval  Reserve  Force. 
These  are  Just  some  of  the  ways  we  are  integrating  our 
active  and  Reserve  mine-warfare  forces. 

fnchon’s  CM  capability  will  be  upgraded  consider¬ 
ably  in  order  to  house  Commander,  Mine  Warfare  Com¬ 
mand  and  his  staff,  as  well  as  to  provide  the  necessary 
command  and  control  to  run  a  full-blown  mine-counter¬ 
measures  fleet  exercise,  hichon  will  be  a  key  ship  in  the 


We’ve  talked  about  a  lot  of  ^tems  that  are  coming. 
I  think  they’re  important  to  the  future  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps.  It’s  nice  to  have  all  these  ^sterns,  but  if 
you  don’t  have  good  Sailors  and  Marines  out  there 
manning  the  ^tems.  then  you  haven’t  got  a  lot. 

The  most  significant  thing  we’ve  accomplished  here  in 
N85  has  been  to  get  better  systems  out  to  the  fleet.  Our 
experiences  in  the  past  have  given  us  pretty  good  goals 
and  objectives  to  shoot  for.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  our 
Sailors  and  Marines  riding  in  the  amphibious  rea(fy 
groups  are  able  to  do  the  kinds  of  thin^  th^  have  been 
trained  to  do  as  efficiently  and  effectively  as  possible. 

Although  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  are  getting 
smaller,  there  will  always  be  plenty  of  requirements 
we’re  going  to  have  to  meet.  And  with  the  quality  of 
people  we've  got  today,  there’s  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  we  can  take  on  anything  and  win,  if  we  Just  give 
them  the  right  kind  of  ^tems  and  the  right  kind  of 
training  and  support  th^  need,  a 
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Tomahawk:  What  we  don’t  see 


By  LCDR  Kevin  Baxter 

^\s  surface  warriors,  what  we  see  of  the  Tomahawk 
system  is  the  missile  being  fired  and  the  damage  it  can  do. 
We  are  the  “King  of  Tomahawks”  finm  the  weapon  station  to 
their  downtown  target.  What  we  typically  don’t  see  is  the  rest 
of  the  iceberg  —  command  and  control,  tactical  interfaces, 
mission  and  strategic  planning,  etc.  As  promised  in  the  last 
installment  (SWM  May /June  94:20),  here  is  a  glimpse  into 
the  rest  of  the  story  (with  apologies  to  Paul  Harvey). 


Command  and  control  (C^  is  the 
link  between  the  shooter  and  the 
decision  makers.  It  includes  the 
shipboard  Tomahawk  Weapon  Con¬ 
trol  System  (TWCS),  the  interface 
between  the  TWCS  and  radio,  the 
formatted  messages  that  tell  us  vdiat 
to  shoot,  the  Mission  Distribution 
System  (MDS) .  the  Mission  Data  Dis¬ 
tribution  System  (MDDS)  and  all  of 
the  satellites  in  between.  For  these 
C®  developments,  we  will  start  in¬ 
side  the  lifelines  and  work  outward. 


Advanced  Tomahawk 
Weapon  Control  System 

The  use  of  commercial-off-the- 
shelf  (COTS)  equipment  has  brought 
about  the  de\^opment  of  the  Ad¬ 
vanced  Tomahawk  Weapon  Control 
System  (ATWCS).  Within  the  next 
five  years,  the  much  faster  ATWCS 
wUl  replace  currently  used  TOs  tech¬ 
nology  with  smaller  TAC-3  comput¬ 
ers  and  terminals  familiar  to  anyone 
who  has  ever  used  a  desktop.  The 
new  system  will  be  extremely  flex¬ 


ible.  with  the  capability  to  conduct 
Harpoon  mission  planning,  inter¬ 
face  with  unmanned  aerial  vehicles 
(UAVs)  and  provide  Block  IV  func¬ 
tionality  to  all  Tomahawk-equipped 
ships. 

The  upgrade  will  be  accomplished 
in  two  phases;  Phase  I  will  replace 
the  track-control  group,  where  da¬ 
tabase  management,  communica¬ 
tions  euid  the  shipboard  portion  of 
mission  planning  are  accomplished. 
The  clumsy,  cluttered  OIDT  will  give 
way  to  the  same  color  display  used 
in  the  Navy  Tactical  Command  Sys¬ 
tem  Afloat  (NTCS-^.  also  known  as 
JOTS  II  or  JMCIS.  The  system  will 
be  interconnected  by  a  fiber  optic 
Local  Area  Network  (LAN),  increas¬ 
ing  speed,  security  and  reliability  of 
data  transfers. 

The  ATWCS  console,  shown  on 
page  35,  has  been  designed  for  com¬ 
fortable  operation,  including  a  place 
to  write  and  place  a  pub  for  refer¬ 
ence.  without  mistakenly  hitting  a 
key  in  the  process.  The  display  will 
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Left:  Tomahawk's  Afloat  Planning 
System. 

Below:  The  ATWCS  console  has 
bean  dasignad  for  comfortable  op¬ 
eration. 


feattire  pull-down  menus,  much  like 
NTCS-A,  and  will  guide  the  user  to 
the  correct  parts  of  the  program  as 
required. 

Phase  II  will  be  a  complete  re¬ 
placement  of  the  Launch  Control 
Group  (LCG),  where  mission  data  Is 
stored  and  transferred  to  the  mis¬ 
siles,  missile  health  is  monitored, 
and  the  TWCS  Interface  to  the 
laimchlng  system  resides.  As  with 
Phase  I,  all  hardware  will  be  re¬ 
placed  wlthTAC-3  computers,  linked 
by  a  fiber  optic  LAN.  Phase  II  will 
provide  the  processing  capacity  and 
speed  to  accomodate  the  Block  IV 
missiles  discussed  in  the  last  ar¬ 
ticle,  and  will  significantly  speed  up 
the  missile  alignment  and  mission 
loading  process  for  Block  Ills. 

The  first  Phase  1  InsUdlatlon  for 
operational  testing  afloat  will  occur 
later  this  year,  with  a  planned  Initial 
Operational  Capability  (IOC)  of  1996. 
Phase  II  will  start  afloat  testing  in 
1996.  with  an  IOC  of  1998.  in  time 
for  Tomahawk  Baseline  Improve¬ 
ment  fTBIP)  testing. 


Mission 
Distribution 
System 

The  Mission  Distri¬ 
bution  System  (MDS) 
gives  C’’  nodes  access 
to  all  information  re¬ 
garding  Tomahawk 
missions,  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  communicate  not 
only  with  each  other, 
but  with  ships,  shore 
stations  and  Cruise 
Missile  Support  Activi¬ 
ties  (CMSAs).  It  is  the 
key  to  strike  planning 
and  management. 

Located  in  carriers,  command 
ships,  shore  C^  sites  and  fleet  CinC 
headquarters,  MDS  permits  the  tac¬ 
tical  and  theater  decision  makers  to 
quickly  view  oU  of  the  TLAM  mis¬ 
sions  available  to  them.  At  the  touch 
of  a  key.  they  can  review  missions 
for  targets  of  interest.  look  at  the 
planned  routes,  see  a  photo  of  the 
desired  aimpoints,  and  determine 
the  missions  held  by  ships  under 
their  control  and  the  missile  inven¬ 
tories  of  those  ships.  They  can  then 
use  that  data  to  develop  a  strike 
package  and  transmit  the  required 
orders  and  data  to  their  ships. 

If  necessary,  any  MDS  site  can 
transmit  Mission  Data  Updates 
(MDUs).  whereby  new  or  modi¬ 
fied  TLAM  missions  are  sent  to 
the  shooters  over  the  air.  At 
the  same  time,  they  can  keep 
track  of  all  necessary  mission 
accountability  through  up¬ 
dates  over  the  air.  by  secure 
telephone  line  or  by  delivery  of 
a  data  tape. 

Like  ATWCS.  MDS  is  hosted 
on  a  TAC-3  computer,  permit¬ 
ting  easy  maintenance  and 
simplifying  phased  replace¬ 
ment  to  keep  the  hardware 
current  with  the  state  of  the 
art.  Moreover,  ATWCS  will  put 
MDS  functionality  aboard  all 
Tomahawk  shooters,  giving  the 
tactical  decision  makers  in¬ 
creased  flexlbilify  in  regard  to 
delegation  of  command  and 
control  functions  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  flagships. 


Bfission  Planning 

If  the  ships  are  the  arm  throwing 
the  spear  and  MDS  is  the  nervous 
system,  then  Theater  Mission  Plan¬ 
ning  Centers  at  the  Cruise  Missile 
Support  Activities  (CMSAs)  are  the 
brains  of  the  outfit.  This  is  where 
art.  science,  experience  and  Intu¬ 
ition  are  mixed  to  create  a  program 
that  will  pilot  an  otherwise  dumb 
missile  hundreds  of  miles  through 
hostile  territory  to  hit  a  target  with 
great  precision. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Toma¬ 
hawk  program,  mission  planning 
has  been  accomplished  at  either 
CMSA  LANT  in  Norfolk  or  CMSA 
PAC  at  Camp  Smith  in  Hawaii.  These 
are  Joint  commands  supporting  the 
fleet  ClnCs,  which  me  co-located 
with  their  supporting  Joint  Intelli¬ 
gence  Centers.  Plaimers  are  both 
military  and  civilian  experts  in  route 
planning  and/or  imagery  analysis, 
who  are  aided  by  sever^  sophisti¬ 
cated  computer  systems. 

Theater  Mission  Planning 
Center 

A  TMPC  can  be  broken  into  three 
functional  areas.  The  first  is  the 
TLAM  Planning  System  (TPS).  This 
is  where  the  route  from  the  first 
preplanned  waypoint  to  the  target  is 
placed.  The  mission  planner  has 
detailed  maps  of  the  countryside 
over  which  he  or  she  intends  to  fly 
the  missile,  both  horizontally  and 
vertically.  This  information  along 
with  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
flight  characteristics  of  the  missile 
allows  the  planner  to  design  a  route 
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that  maxlniizes  the  probability  of 
the  missile’s  arrival  in  the  target 
area. 

Environmental  considerations 
(weather,  temperature,  etc.)  are  ac¬ 
counted  for.  as  are  known  threats 
and  restricted  areas.  Actions  taken 
early  in  the  flight  can  have  conse¬ 
quences  that  do  not  show  up  until 
much  later  in  the  mission.  For  this 
reason,  mission  planning  is  an  it¬ 
erative  process  that  requires  pa¬ 
tience  and  a  unique  insight  into 
what  the  missile  will  be  doing  under 
avast  number  of  conditions  through¬ 
out  its  flight. 

The  mission  planner  is  not  alone 
in  this  effort.  Recent  Improvements 
to  the  TPS  software  provide  auto¬ 
mated  route  planning  assistance, 
quality  assurance  of  the  plan,  and  a 
system  of  mission  verlflcatlon  that 
Includes  analysis  of  all  possible  per¬ 
mutations  of  the  missile’s  perfor¬ 
mance  at  the  target. 

The  Naval  Doctrine  Command 
also  recently  issued  NWP  3-03.3  — 
the  CMSA  Training  and  Operating 
Procedures  Standardization  (CTOPS) 
Manual,  which  provides  standards 
and  checklists  for  mission  planners 
and  supervisors. 

The  second  functional  area  of  the 


IMPC  is  Imagery  analysis.  Con¬ 
ducted  on  the  Digital  Imagery  Work¬ 
station  (DIWS).  imagery  analysis  is 
required  to  generate  the  scenes  in 
Digital  Scene  Matching  Area  Corre¬ 
lation  (DSMAC)  and  to  analyze  the 
target  to  determine  the  precise  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  desired  almpoint. 

The  mission  planner  tells  the 
DIWS  analyst  where  a  DSMAC  scene 
is  needed  and  the  analyst  examines 
the  area  for  suitable  scenes.  Once 
the  scenes  are  generated,  they  are 
incorporated  into  the  mission  plan, 
which  then  provide  highly  accurate, 
terminal-area  navigational  updates 
to  the  missile. 

Additionally,  the  DIWS  analyst  is 
provided  with  a  target  folder  detail¬ 
ing  where,  precisely,  the  targcteer 
wants  the  missile  to  Impact.  The 
analyst  then  uses  the  distal  image 
of  the  target  to  determine  where  the 
exact  point  on  the  earth’s  surface 
that  almpoint  is.  This  is  then  pro¬ 
vided  to  the  mission  planner  for 
incorporation  into  the  mission  plan. 
This  method  of  target  registration 
virtually  eliminates  the  potential  for 
error  in  almpoint  location,  and  per¬ 
mits  precise  re-creation  of  the  tar¬ 
geting  process  if  required. 

Supporting  the  almpoint  regls- 


Above:  The  relationships  between 
various  components  of  the  Afloat 
Planning  System. 


tration  process  is  amalysis  conducted 
at  the  Imagery  Screeiilng  and  Tar¬ 
geting  Workstation  (IS&TW).  Here, 
the  vast  amount  of  imagery  sup¬ 
porting  TLAM  targeting  is  reviewed, 
with  the  best  images  being  screened, 
digitized  and  electronically  stored 
for  later  retrieval.  Electronic  target 
folders  for  various  target  complexes 
also  can  be  developed  at  the  IS&TW, 
greatly  simplifying  the  terminal-area 
planning  process. 

The  third  function  area  of  the 
ThlPC  is  mission  distribution.  This 
is  the  process  by  which  missions 
Euid  their  supporting  command  and 
control  data  are  distributed  to  shoot¬ 
ers  Eind  staffs.  At  a  CMSA.  both  the 
MDS  and  MDDS  are  used  to  distrib¬ 
ute  TIAM  mission  Data  Transport 
Devices  (DTDs),  which  contain  the 
mission  data  to  publish  TLAM  Com¬ 
mand  Information  fFCI)  and  to  send 
Mission  Data  Updates  (MDUs). 

DTDs  are  the  primary  method  of 
mission  distribution,  and  the  only 
method  of  mission  data  storage  on 
ships.  Prior  to  deployment,  TLAM 
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ships  are  outfitted  with  DTDs  tai¬ 
lor^  to  their  theater  of  operations. 
They  contain  all  of  the  latest  mis¬ 
sions  for  that  theater,  plus  the  Op¬ 
erational  Flight  Program  (OFP)  used 
by  the  TLAM  guidance  computer. 

After  the  TLAM  shooter  deploys, 
missions  continue  to  be  developed 
or  modified  for  targets  in  their  he¬ 
aters.  These  missions  are  transmit¬ 
ted  to  the  ships  and  staffs  through 
the  MDS  as  a  MDU.  In  addition  to 
providing  shooters  with  new  or  modi¬ 
fied  missions,  the  MDU  gives  C* 
nodes  all  of  the  supporting  com¬ 
mand  Information  to  permit  them  to 
employ  new  missions,  if  necessary. 

The  maintenance  of  mission  ac¬ 
countability  -  who  has  which  mis¬ 
sions  and  who  has  which  missile 
variants  —  is  critical  to  TLAM  com¬ 
mand  and  control.  For  example, 
there  axe  three  TLAM  variants,  two 
baselines  (Block  II  and  Block  III), 
differing  fuel  loads,  two  engines, 
exercise  payloads,  various  warhead 
payloads,  surface  VLS  and  ABL  and 
subsurface  Torpedo  Tube  Launched 
(TTL)  and  Canister  Launching  Sys¬ 
tem  (CLS)  missiles.  Additionally, 
missions  may  be  applicable  only 
dviring  certain  times  of  the  year  or 
imder  certain  meteorological  condi¬ 
tions. 

While  the  mission  planners  will 
strive  to  make  eveiy  mission  as  ro¬ 
bust  as  possible  by  planning  it  for 
the  most  dlfflcvdt  conditions,  each 
mission  is  developed  for  and  is  com¬ 
patible  with  only  a  specific  set  of 
these  various  configurations.  The 
operational  commander  must  know 
not  onty  where  his  missions  go,  but 
who  under  his  command  has  the 
missiles  that  support  those  missions. 
The  TLAM  Command  Information 
and  ship  Inventoiy  messages  avail¬ 
able  in  MDS  provide  him  with  that 
information,  while  the  CMSA  en¬ 
sures  that  this  information  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Looking  over  the  horizon 

All  of  the  capabilities  discussed 
in  this  article  are  being  used  today 
to  support  theater  commanders  all 
over  the  world.  In  the  near  future, 
the  ability  to  plan  and  distribute 
TLAM  mission  plans  will  go  to  sea. 
The  Afloat  Planning  System  (APS)  is 


Tomahawk  AQDs 
approved 

With  the  advances  in  command  j 
and  control  and  the  increase  in  com-  . 
plexity  of  the  Tomahawk  system,  it 
has  become  necessary  for  the  Navy  I 
to  keep  close  track  of  its  Tomahawk  ) 
talent  pool  -  both  officer  and  en-  | 
listed,  shipboard  and  staff.  As  a 
result,  four  new  Additional  Qualifica-  ■ 
tion  Designators  (AQDs)  have  been  | 
approved  for  surface  warfare  offic-  ■ 
ers.  I 

BV1 -Shipboard  TomahawkStrike  I 
Officer  in  Training:  earned  in  an  initial  | 
shipboard  tour.  It  is  designed  to  start  j 
the  tracking  process  and  to  identify  i 
officers  with  a  basic  familiarity  with  . 
the  shipboard  system  for  follow-on 
training  and  assignment.  I 

SV2  -  Staff  Tomahawk  Strike  Of-  > 
ficer  in  Training:  earned  in  am  initial  I 
staff  strike  planning  tour.  It  is  in-  | 
tended  to  identify  officers  having  a 
basic  familiarity  with  and  experience  i 
in  TLAM  strike  planning. 

BV3- Shipboard  Tomahawk  Strike  . 
Officer  (Certified):  earned  after  as¬ 
signment  of  the  BV1  code  and  12  > 
months  as  a  Tomahawk  Division  Of-  ! 
ficer  or  higher  and  Engagement  Con-  | 
trol  Officer  or  TAO  on  a  Tomahawk 
ship.  It  is  intended  to  identify  officers  ■ 
with  significant  knowledge  and  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  shipboard  aspects  of  the  I 
Tomahawk  weapon  system  for  se-  I 
nior  assignments  in  Tomahawk-re-  | 
lated  billets. 

BV4  -  Tomahawk  Strike  Officer  j 
(Staff  certified);  earned  after  assign-  i 
ment  of  the  BV2  code  and  1 2  months  i 
on  a  Strike  Ops  staff,  CMSA  Planner 
or  similar  Liilet.  I 

•  For  further  information  regarding 
these  qualification  or  for  assignment  I 
of  any  of  these  AQDs,  contact  your  | 
detailer. 


expected  to  reach  its  IOC  this  sum¬ 
mer.  It  will  be  permanently  installed 
in  CVs,  providing  mission  planning 
and  targeting  support  directly  to  the 
battlegroup  commander  and  his 
staff. 

Hosted  on  COTS  computers,  APS 
runs  the  same  software  as  the  The¬ 


ater  Mission  Planning  Centers,  pro¬ 
viding  Identical  planning.  Imagery 
analysis  and  distribution  capabili¬ 
ties.  The  only  difference  will  be 
manning  —  a  detachment  of  ISs  auid 
DPs  led  by  an  officer  in  charge  —  amd 
the  absence  of  facilities  to  load  mis¬ 
sion  data  on  DTDs.  Missions  modi¬ 
fied  or  created  on  APS  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  via  MDS. 

In  addition  to  APS,  the  theater 
commander's  staff  will  have  its  own 
planning  center  in  Rapid  Deploy¬ 
ment  Suites  (RDSs),  which  are  basi¬ 
cally  an  APS  in  a  box.  RDSs  are  self- 
contained  systems,  housed  in  3 
vans,  that  can  be  loaded  on  a  trans¬ 
port  aircraft  and  delivered  to  the 
theater  commander’s  headquarters. 
They  will  provide  the  theater  com¬ 
mander  and  the  JFACC  with  the 
ability  to  respond  immediately  to 
changing  targets  and  priorities.  APS 
and  RDS  will  support  theater  CinCs 
both  with  access  to  imagery  and 
targeting  support.  They  will  also 
provide  a  mission  planning  capabil¬ 
ity  that  can  react  within  the  plan¬ 
ning  window  of  an  Air-Tasking  Or¬ 
der. 

This  series  of  two  articles  has 
provided  not  only  an  Introduction  to 
the  Tomahawk  weapon  system  as  a 
whole,  but  also  a  glimpse  into  the 
complexities  of  the  system  not  often 
seen  in  the  fleet.  Of  necessity,  this 
heis  been  a  broadbrush  overview. 
For  a  more  detailed,  classified  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject,  the  Tomahawk 
Technical  Description  Document 
fPD*  for  TLAM-C  and  TLAM-D)  is  an 
excellent  source.  Also,  when  Toma- 
hawk-equipped  ships  are  preparing 
to  deploy  and  receive  their  DTDs, 
they  should  arrange  for  a  b.lef  on 
their  mission  and  capabilities  with 
their  servicing  CMSA. 

As  noted  in  the  last  issue.  Toma¬ 
hawk  Is  the  ‘^veapon  of  choice"  for 
the  deep,  precision-strike  mission. 
In  a  world  lull  of  trouble  spots,  it 
gives  the  National  Conunand  Au¬ 
thority  a  flexible  response  capability 
anywhere  the  Navy  sails. 

LCDR  Baxter  is  the  Cruise  Mis¬ 
siles  Requirements  Officer  in  OPNAV 
N86. 
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By  Stephen  R.  Davezac 

I 

I  n  the  past  20  years,  the  AN/SLQ-32  electronic  warfare 
system  has  evolved  into  one  of  the  U.S.  Navy’s  most  technologi¬ 
cally  advanced  combat  systems.  Lurking  in  the  shadows  of  its 
widely  reknown  brethren  of  “hard-kill”  systems,  SLQ-32  quietly 
destroys  enemy  cruise  missiles,  using  highly  Intelligent  com¬ 
puter  software  and  tactics  of  confusion,  deception  and  seduc¬ 
tion.  Well-suited  to  the  littoral  warfare  environment,  SLQ-32 
(and  its  continued  refinement)  is  a  critical  element  of  the  Navy’s 
Ship  Self-Defense  System  (SSDS). 


SLQ-32  provides  surface  com¬ 
batants  wdth  passive  threat  detec¬ 
tion  and  analysis  as  well  as  elec¬ 
tronic  countermeasure  (ECM)  capa¬ 
bilities.  It  can  detect  and  evaluate 
electronic  emissions  from  surface, 
airborne,  and  land-based  radars 
and.  in  some  SLQ-32  variants,  can 
initiate  active  countermeasures.  The 
^stem  is  designed  for  use  in  con¬ 
junction  with  chaff,  decoys,  and 
flares  to  defeat  anti-ship  cruise  mis¬ 
siles  as  well  as  other  airborne  threats. 


SLQ-32  began  development  in 
1973  as  a  cost-constrained,  design- 
to-price  system  designed  specifically 
for  the  Anti-Ship  Missile  Defense 
(ASMD)  role.  The  Navy  has  since 
expanded  its  development  ty  incor¬ 
porating  numerous  upgrades  and 
Improvements  In  response  to  fleet 
requirements.  SLQ-32  will  remain 
the  predominant  electronic  warfare 
system  in  U.S.  Navy  surface  ships 
until  the  introduction  of  the  Ad¬ 
vanced  Integrated  Electronic  War¬ 


fare  System  (AIEWS)  after  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

There  are  five  variants  of  the  AN/ 
SLQ-32,  each  with  different  capa¬ 
bilities  for  different  shipboard  appli¬ 
cations  [See  page  39).  The  V(l), 
V(2),  V(3)  and  V(5)  variants  have 
been  rigorously  tested  by  the  Navy’s 
Operational  Test  and  Evaluation 
Force  (OPTEVFOR).  having  defeated 
a  variety  of  threats  in  all  electromag¬ 
netic  environments.  Developmental 
testing  and  a  successful  OPEVAL  on 
the  V(4)  variant  was  conducted 
aboard  USS  Kitty  Haivk  (CV  63)  in 
January  1994. 

An  aggressive  improvement  pro- 


Editor’s  note:  This  is  the  fourth  in  a 
series  of  articles  detailing  the  systems  that 
make  up  the  Ship  Self-Defense  System 
(SSDS)  planned  for  installation  in  many 
non-Aegis  platforms.  Previous  artideshave 
featured  an  overview  of  SSDS  (SWM  Nov/ 
Dec  93:26).  CIWS  (SWM  Jan/ Feb  94:34) 
and  RAIDS  (Mar/Apr  94:36).  The  next 
issue  of  SWM  wUl  cover  the  Rolling  Air¬ 
frame  Missile  system. 
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8Lg*32  VaziuiU 
•(V)  1 ,  for  smaller  amphibious 
ships  (LSD.LPD.LST)  and  some 
auxiliaries  (AE.  AFS),  provides 
warning.  Identification  and  bear¬ 
ing  of  radar-guided  missiles  and 
laimch  platforms  along  with  chaff 
and  fiare  launcher  coordination. 

•(V)2.  for  destroyers 
(DD.DDG)  and  filgates  (FF.FFG), 
has  expanded  passive-onfy  ca¬ 
pabilities:  theV(5)variant.  called 
“Sidekick,"  Is  an  active  ECM 
modification  for  (V)2  systems 
installed  in  guided-mlsslle  filg¬ 
ates. 

•(V)S,  for  cruisers  (CG,CGN), 
new  DDGs.  large  amphibious 
ships  (LCC.LHA.LHD,  LPH),  and 
avudllaries  (AGE,  AOIQ,  combines 
the  passive  ECM  capabilities  of 
(V)l  and  (V)2  with  active  Jam¬ 
ming  to  counter  or  deceive  in¬ 
coming  missile-guidance  radars. 

•(V)4  is  the  aircraft  carrier 
^^version  of  (V)3. 


gram  in  response  to  fieet  inputs  has 
brought  SLO-32  to  maturity.  To 
make  effective  use  of  limited  fiscal 
resources,  however,  fleet  represen¬ 
tatives  and  program  officials  agreed 
in  1991  to  focus  future  spending  for 
SL9-32  improvements  on  only  those 
that  would  directly  affect  fleet  readi¬ 
ness  and  warfighting  capabilities. 
Consequently,  fixed  research  and 
development  fimds  are  being  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  development  of  AIEWS. 

Upgrades  to  the  SLQ-32  now  in 
development  and  testing  will  in¬ 
crease  signal  processing  and 
throughput  capability  to  enhance 
S3rstem  response  time,  integrate  the 
36  Decoy  Launching  System, 
and  provide  active  ECM  and  jam¬ 
ming  waveform  techniques  that  will 
enhance  its  ASMD  capabilities  and 
counter-targeting  ECM. 

R-17.  DDI  and  ADCAP 

Several  evolutionary  efforts  In 
support  of  the  SLQ-32  are  In  the 
development  pipeline.  Revision  17 
(R1 7)  of  the  Sl^-32  operational  soft¬ 
ware  will  Improve  ECM  techniques 
and  reduce  current  operator 
workload  through  the  use  of  “Wln- 
dows-Uke"  software  for  the  display 
and  control  console. 

The  most  significant  change  in 
R17  software  will  be  an  algorithm 
for  Deceptive  ECM/Decqy  Integra¬ 
tion  (DDI).  DDI  integrates  deploy¬ 
ment  of  shipboard  decoys  with  ac¬ 
tive  electronic  countermeasures,  and 
replaces  the  current  Basic  Decoy 
Algorithm  (BDA)  now  resident  in  the 
^stem  software.  DDI  will  recom¬ 
mend  either  active  covmtermeasures 
and  decoy  employment  to  EW  op¬ 
erators  and  Tactical  Action  OflScers 
rTAOs),  or  will  automatically  imple¬ 
ment  approved  tactics  based  on  the 
tactical  scenario,  as  selected  1^  the 
TAG. 

DDI  requires  a  field  change  to  the 
SLO-32  console  that  will  add  control 
of  additional  launchers  and  a  warn¬ 
ing  horn.  These  changes  will  be 
done  at  the  Naval  Surface  Warfare 
Center,  Crane  Division  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1995. 

Gther  R17  improvements  will 
improve  emitter  identification,  pro¬ 
vide  a  single-source  baseline  for  all 
SLO-32  variants  for  both  DDI  and 


non-DDl  consoles,  support  Ad¬ 
vanced-Capability  (ADCAP)  Im¬ 
provements  now  under  develop¬ 
ment,  and  maintain  a  single 
world-threat  database.  Develop¬ 
mental  and  operational  testing  of 
R17  software  Is  planned  for  next 
January. 

In  conjunction  with  the  R17 
software,  ADCAP  Improvements 
for  SLO-32  V(3)  systems  will  use 
new  ECM  techniques  to  work  co¬ 
operatively  with  decoys  to  en¬ 
hance  overall  system  perfor¬ 
mance.  Upgraded  V(3)  systems 
will  support  DDI,  improve 
counter-targeting  ECM  capabili¬ 
ties  as  well  as  retain  or  Improve 
existing  techniques  and  control 
functions. 

Specifically,  ADCAP  refine¬ 
ments  will  enhance  the  program- 
mabUity  and  flexlblllly  of  ECM 
waveforms  and  control  functions, 
upgrade  RF  sources  through  the 
use  of  digitally  timed  oscillators, 
and  Improve  circuitry  to  allow 
continuous-wave  transmissions 
for  greater  periods  of  time.  Devel¬ 
opmental  and  operational  testing 
of  the  SLO-32  V(3)  ADCAP  sys¬ 
tem  is  slated  for  completion  by  spring 
1995. 

Phase  E 

ADCAP  will  be  followed  by  the 
Pluise  E  improvement  program.  At 
the  heart  of  the  Phase  E  program  is 
a  state-of-the-art  distributed  pro¬ 
cessing  system  that  will  replace  the 
SLQ-32’s  current  special-purpose 
processor  with  multiple  68040  mi¬ 
cro-processors  using  ADA-based 
software. 

The  new  system  will  provide  no¬ 
ticeable  improvements  for  operators. 
The  pulse  processing  will  be  in¬ 
creased  by  an  order  of  magnitude, 
greatly  expanding  the  number  and 
complexity  of  emitters  that  can  be 
processed.  Both  Direction  Finding 
(DF)  and  frequency  accuracies  will 
increase  and  the  overall  response 
time  of  the  s}rstem  will  be  markedly 
faster. 

Gther  improvements  included  in 
the  Phase  E  program  consist  of  an 
open  Eirchitecture  that  will  provide 
growth  for  networked  interfaces  to 
other  on-board  systems  and  Im¬ 


proved  ^stem  diagnostics  In  the 
emitter  tracking  unit. 

Phase  E  hardware  and  software 
is  presently  imdergoing  critical  de¬ 
sign  review.  The  improvement  pack¬ 
age  will  then  undergo  follow-on  test 
and  evaluation  with  operational  test¬ 
ing  beginning  in  1996. 

Continued  improvement  of  SLO- 
32  is  critical,  particularly  in  light  of 
the  Navy’s  new  emphasis  on  joint 
littoral  warfare.  Surface  combat¬ 
ants  operating  along  the  world’s  dis¬ 
tant  shores  must  be  capable  of  pre¬ 
cisely  pinpointing,  identifying,  and 
electronically  neutralizing  diverse 
threats  within  the  crowded  and  dan¬ 
gerous  sea-shore  interface.  SLQ-32 
upgrades,  together  with  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  SSDS.  will  provide  these 
needed  capabilities  well  Into  the  21“ 
centuiy. 

Mr.  Davezac  is  the  Head  of  the 
Sensor  Equipment  Engineering 
Branch  in  Oie  Program  Executive  Of¬ 
fice,  Theater  Air  Defense  at  the  Na¬ 
val  Sea  Systems  Command. 
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Having  recently 
presided  over  the  FY-95 
Sxuface  Lieutenant 
Commander  Executive 
Oflacer/Commandtag 
Officer  Screening  Board  I 

gained  a  first-hand 
perspective  on  how 
today's  officer  screening 
process  really  works.  I 

wuW  Uke  to  share  some 
<«  my  observations  and 
identify  some  of  the  key  points 
considered  by  the  board. 

fh  ^  *»ve  to  emphasize 

mat  XO  screening  is  critical  to  the 
progression  of  all  officers  in 
comrouffity.  It  should 
be  the  top  priortty  of  all  mid-grade. 


“I  shouldn't  have  to  emphasize  that 
XO  sdeening  Is  critical  to  the  career 
progression  of  all  officers  in  the 
sutffice  conunnnity.  It  should  be  the 
top  priority  ot  all  mid-grade,  snrfiice 
^orfiure  officers ..." 


surface  warfeie  officers  Just  as 
department  head  screening  should 
be  to  all  junior  officers.  As  is  the 
case  with  any  screening,  perfor¬ 
mance  at  sea  is  the  principal 
criteria  considered  In  the  selection 
process. 

Surface  officers  get  their  initial 


^  board 

foUowlng  their  selection  for  lleu- 
t«^t  commander,  and  most 
officers  will  have  8  to  11  years  of 
commissioned  service  at  that 
point. 

Department  head  fitness 
rep^  receive  the  most  attention 
by  the  XO  screening  board  which 
is  why  It  is  vltaUy  Important  that 
officers  not  wait  too  long  to 
conunence  their  department  head 
school  training.  Officers  should 
plan  to  attend  depart¬ 
ment  head  school  no  later 
than  the  7.5  year  point  of 
commissioned  service; 
this  wiU  permit  sufficient 
time  to  gain  the  ejqjcri- 
ence  needed  to  show 
sustained  superior 
performance  as  a  dqjart- 
ment  head. 

For  officers  vriro 
havai't  performed  to  the 
iwd  considered  apprtqrriate  for 
XO  selection  after  accumulating 
30-36  months  as  a  department 
head.  th<y  would  be  best  off  not 
going  ashore  to  start  their  subspe- 
clalty  development  or  joint  tour. 
Instead,  they  should  stay  at  sea  in 
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a  meaningful  billet  in  order  to  as  there  are  many  competing  professional  performance  and 

show  improved  performance  and  requirements  for  an  officer’s  time  often  killed  his  or  her  opportunity 

professional  determination.  and  talent  (i.e.  Joint,  major  staff,  for  selection. 


Detallers  can  provide 
you  with  billet  opportuni¬ 
ties  that  will  better  your 
chances  for  getting 
selected.  So  if  in  doubt, 
stay  at  sea  and  continue 
to  compete.  In  this  year’s 
XO  board,  we  selected  a 
number  of  officers  who 
were  in  this  category. 

There  are  a  number  of 
demanding  department 
head-level  and  post¬ 
department  head-level 
jobs  available  to  senior 
lieutenants  and  lleuten- 


An  officer’s  failure  to  ensure 
accuracy  and  currency  of  both  the 
record  and  photo  can  leave  the 
board  with  some  erroneous 
impressions  —  sometimes 
wondering  how  serious  the 
officer's  professional  desires 
might  he. 


Screening  boards  encour¬ 
age  officers  who  have  experi¬ 
enced  adverse  circum¬ 
stances.  in  either  their 
professional  or  personal 
lives,  to  submit  a  letter  to  the 
president  of  the  board  that 
might  help  explain  their 
situation.  Keep  in  mind, 
however,  that  letters  are 
most  useful  when  an  officer 
has  some  constructive 
information  which  brings  out 
something  not  evident  in  the 
record. 

Conversely,  hastily 


ant  commanders.  Most 
noteworthy  are  operationally 
Intensive  billets  such  as  staff 
officers  in  operational  staffs. 

These  billets  can  also  give  an 
officer  the  opportunity  to  complete 
various  professional  qualifications 
such  as  TAO,  EOOW  or  surface 
command  qualification.  In  this 
year’s  board,  it  was  expected  that 
officers  had  their  EOOW  qualifica¬ 
tion  to  successfully  compete  for 
XO. 

It  is  not  onty  important  to 
perform  well  at  sea,  but  officers 
need  to  seek  challenging  billets 
ashore  as  well.  For  pre-depart¬ 
ment  head  officers,  some  of  these 
assignments  include  duty  as:  a 
flag  aide,  a  staff  officer  (particu¬ 
larly  in  a  Washington  tour),  an 
instructor  at  the  USNA,  SWOS  or 
NROTC  unit,  or  a  student  at  PG 
School.  Participating  in  the 
Personnel  Exchange  Program 
(PEP)  is  also  held  in  hl^  regard, 
although  an  officer  can  iU-afibrd  to 
spend  more  than  two  years  out  of 
the  mainstream. 

If  an  officer  goes  to  a  shore  tour 
considered  to  be  less  than  chal¬ 
lenging.  then  pursuing  a  post¬ 
graduate  education  during  off- 
duty  hours  is  highly  desirable. 

'The  board  did  recognize,  however, 
that  attaining  an  advanced  degree 
can  be  very  difficult,  particularly 
at  the  post-department  head  level. 


JPME). 

Obviously,  the  more  impressive 
an  officer’s  fitreps  (i.e.  breaking 
out,  ranking,  etc.),  the  better 
chance  of  being  screened.  What’s 
not  obvious  is  that  because  such  a 
high  number  of  fitness  reports  fall 
into  the  questlorjable  category,  it 
is  often  the  little  things  that  can 
make  the  difference. 

One  of  the  most  important 
steps  you  can  take  is  to  ensure 
your  service/performance  record 
is  accurate  in  every  detail.  You 
should  request  a  copy  of  yoior 
service  record  microfiche  and  OSR 
(Officer  Summary  Report)  armu- 
ally  and  submit  an  up-to-date 
photo  of  yourself.  During  this 
year’s  XO  board,  about  25  percent 
of  the  official  photographs  were 
well  over  the  two-year-old  require¬ 
ment.  An  officer’s  failure  to 
ensure  accuracy  and  currenty  of 
both  the  record  and  photo  can 
leave  the  board  with  some  errone¬ 
ous  impressions  —  sometimes 
wondering  how  serious  the 
officer’s  professional  desires  might 
be. 

Other  signals  to  the  board  that 
could  seriously  Impact  on  selec¬ 
tion  include  an  overweight  prob¬ 
lem  which  is  not  corrected  or  legal 
involvements,  particularly  DUI 
charges.  Cases  like  these  drew 
attention  away  from  the  officer’s 


prepared  letters  with  typos, 
long  letters  that  attempt  to  explain 
a  poor  grade,  and  obvious  last- 
minute  efforts  faxed  to  the  board 
can  be  counterproductive.  Letters 
from  commanding  officers  chang¬ 
ing  a  grade  or  explaining  poor 
fitness  reports  were  also  consid¬ 
ered  questionably  constructive. 

The  number  of  officers  selected 
by  this  year’s  board  was  nearly  60 
percent,  an  improvement  over  the 
50  percent  selected  last  year.  XO 
screening  opportunity  is  ejqiected 
to  remain  relatively  stable  over  the 
next  three  to  four  years,  after 
which  year-group  sizes  will 
become  smaller  and  selection 
opportunity  will  start  to  increase. 

Finally,  it’s  important  to  realize 
that  officer  screening  is  a  very 
dynamic  process  that  employs  our 
very  best  people,  who  are  commit¬ 
ted  to  making  the  ^stem  work 
properly  and  professionally,  and 
who  are  sincerely  concerned  about 
the  welfare  of  each  officer.  Our 
community  does  not  want  this 
process  to  be  a  mystery  to  anyone. 
Have  faith  in  the  ^tem.  It  may 
not  be  perfect,  but  it’s  highly 
respected  by  the  other  communi¬ 
ties  and  services.  Our  goal  is  to 
keep  faith  with  those  competing, 
while  selecting  the  best  officers 
based  principally  on  their  perfor¬ 
mance  at  sea.  A 
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Comstock  wins  PACFLT 
»rl©  Sterrett  competition 


By  LT  Jon  P.  Walman 

I  he  dock-landing  ship  USS  Comstock  (LSD  45).  com¬ 
manded  by  Edward  W.  “Ned"  Hebert  III,  was  recently  awarded 
the  1993  Maijorie  Sterrett  Battleship  Fund  Award  for  excel¬ 
lence  in  battle  efificiency,  overall  readiness  and  performance  in 
contingency  operations. 


The  fund  was  established  In  19 17 
by  the  New  York  Tribune  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  was  initiated  by  a  contribu¬ 
tion  which  accompanied  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter:  Brooklyn  N.Y. 

February  2,  1916 
“To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune" 

"Dear  sir: 

I  read  in  your  paper  every  mom- 
ing  about  preparedness.  My  grandpa 
and  my  great  grandpa  were  soldiers. 
If  I  was  a  boy  I  would  be  a  soldier, 
too,  butlamnot,  so  I  want  to  do  what 
I  can  to  help.  Mama  gives  me  a  dime 
every  week  for  helping  her.  I  am 
sending  you  this  weeks  dime  to  help 
buUd  a  battleshp  for  Uncle  Sam.  I 
know  a  lot  of  other  kids  would  give 
thetr  errand  money  if  you  would  start 
ajiind.  I  am  1 3  years  old,  and  go  to 
Public  School  No.  9,  Brooklyn. 

Truly  yours, 

Mcujorie  Sterrett" 


Prior  to  World  War  II,  income 
from  this  fund  was  used  to  pay 
prizes  annually  to  turret  and  gun 
crews  making  the  highest  scores  in 
short-range  battle  practice,  and  to 
submarine  crews  making  the  high¬ 
est  scores  in  torpedo  firing. 

Today  the  award,  presented  in 
the  form  of  a  monetary  contribution, 
serves  as  tangible  recognition  for 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Fleet  ships 
that  best  exemplify  a  superb  level  of 
combat  readiness.  This  year’s  fund 
amount,  donated  to  Comstock's 
Morale,  Welfare  and  Recreation  fund, 
was  $694.00. 

Captain  George  V.  Galdorisi,  Com¬ 
modore  of  Amphibious  Squadron  7 
remarked.  This  highly  competitive 
award  recognizes  combat  readiness 
in  an  amphibious  ship  only  once 
every  five  years.  The  crew  can  be 
justifiably  proud  of  their  significant 


contributions  to  Comstock's  im¬ 
pressive  record  of  accomplish¬ 
ments." 

During  the  award  cycle. 
Comstock  took  part  in  many  con¬ 
tingency  operations  while  on  de¬ 
ployment  and  off  the  coast  of  Soma¬ 
lia.  These  operations  included 
UNISOM  II,  Operation  Show  Care 
and  Operation  Real  Care. 

Embarked  aboard  Comstock 
during  last  year’s  deployment,  LT 
Scott  Davies,  Officer  in  Charge  of  the 
LCAC  detachment  from  ACU  5,  said, 
"The  teamwork  exhibited  between 
the  crew  members,  embarked  Ma¬ 
rines  and  assault-craft  i  mlt  person¬ 
nel  was  a  big  reason  for  our  success. 
This  was  my  first  time  serving  on  an 
amphibious  ship,  and  I  was  com¬ 
pletely  impress^  Iqr  the  ship’s  dy¬ 
namic  operations  and  the  profes¬ 
sional  attitude  of  the  crew." 

When  fully  loaded.ComstocIccan 
support  a  landing  force  of  over  500 
Marines  in  addition  to  her  crew  of 
340.  'The  ship  is  also  among  the  first 
surface  combatants  to  have  perma¬ 
nently  assigned  women  aboard. 
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A  record  year  in  surface  safety 

Last  year  was  the  best  safety  year  ever  for  the  surface  said.  “Our  safety  officers  are 
Navy.  In  recognition,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Sur- 

face  Ship  Safety  Award  was  awarded  for  outstanding  coiuse  during  Ae  depNairtment 

contributions  to  fleet  readiness,  increased  morale,  effl-  course  at  SWOS." 


ciency  and  economic  use  of 
safety  awareness. 

Naval  Safety  Center  records 
indicate  that  Ity  Ae  end  of  fiscal 
year  1993.  Aere  had  been  only 
1 1  afloat  Class  A  mishaps 
Navy-wide,  wdl  bdow  the  most 
recent  10-year  average  of  26.3 
<nd  Ae  fiw-year  average  of 
1/.4. 

RADM  AA.  Granuzzo, 
Commander.  Naval  Safety 


resources  through  enhanced 


Center,  attributes  Ae  record  year 
to  following  safety  procedures, 
wearing  personal  protective 
equipment,  publl^ilng  lessons 
learned  quldcer.  ctmducting  better 
safety  standdcfwns  and  staying 
alert. 

“We  have  also  begun  to  Acorpo- 
rate  better  risk-assessment  and 
risk-management  prt^rams,*  he 


said.  “Our  safety  officers  are 
better  trained  now  as  Aey 
attend  Ae  afloat  safety  officer 
course  during  Ae  department 
head  course  at  SWOS." 

RADM  Granuzzo  warned, 
however,  against  complacency. 
“We  must  maintain  Ae  full- 
court  press.  Supervisors  and 
worken  must  contAue  to 
Identify  hazardous  conditions 
and  alert  Ae  chain  of  com¬ 
mand.' 

The  winners  of  Ae  safety 
award,  he  said,  “do  an  excellent 
Job  of  listening  and  communi¬ 
cating.” 


Winners  entitled  to  wear  the  green  **£**  are: 


SURFPAC 

Cruiser  USS  AiinnsM  (CGN  41) 
Destroyer  USS  Leltwlch  (DD  984) 

Frigate  USS  Rodtwy  ML  Davis  (FFG  60) 
Amphibious  (large)  USS  Tripoli  (LPH  10) 
Amphibious  (med/smail)  USS  Rushmora 
(LSD  47) 

Combat  Logistics  (large)  USS  Sacramento 
(AOE  1) 

Combat  Logistics  (med/small)  USS  Mauna 
Lea  (AE  22) 

Repair  USS  Acadia  (AD  42) 

Support  USS  Conserver  (ARS  39) 

SURFLANT 

Cruiser  USS  VMcaburg  (CG  69) 

Destroyer  USS  O’Bannon  (DD  987) 
Frigate  USS  Gallery  (FFG  26) 


Amphibious  (large)  USS  Guam  (LPH  9) 
Amphibious  (med/smail)  USS  Gunston  Hall 
(LSD  44) 

Combat  Losgistics  (large)  USS  Savannah 
(AOR  4) 

Combat  Logistics  (med/small)  USS 
Merrimack  (AO  179) 

Repair  USS  Puget  Sound  (AD  38) 

Support  USS  Grasp  (ARS  51) 

COMINEWARCOM: 

Mine  Warfare/PAC  USS  Gallant  (MSO  489) 
Mine  Warfare/LANT  USS  Devastator  (MCM 
6) 

NAVY-WIDE: 

Floating  Drydock  Steadfast  (AFDM  14) 
Repair  USS  Frank  Cable  (AS  40) 

Support  USS  Ortolan  (ASR  22) 


July/Slugust  1994 
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D-Day  Fleet  *94 

U.S.  Navy  ships  recently  pulled  into  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy 
and  France  to  commemorate  the  50th  anniversary  of  D-Day. 
Forming  the  D-Day  fleet  to  mark  the  largest  amphibious  assault  in 
history  were  ships  of  the  George  Washington  Joint  Task  Force 
(see  On  Station  on  page  45)  and  USCGC  Dallas. 

President  Clinton  paid  tribute  to  the  men  who  fought  on  Normandy  beaches, 
saying,  ‘We  gather  in  the  calm  after  sunrise  today  to  remember  that  fateful 
morning.  The  pivot  point  of  the  war,  perhaps  the  pivot  point  of  the  20th  century.” 


The  crew  of  USS  Guam  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  D-Day  commemoration. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  H. 
Dalton,  also  speaking  at  the  sunrise 
service,  said,  ‘Fifty  years  ago  Allied 
vessels  brimming  with  determined 
warriors,  uncertain  of  their  fate  but 
dear  in  their  purpose,  sailed  across 
these  very  waters.  Today  we  honor 
them.  They  made  the  ultimate 
sacrifice  then,  so  that  we  can  be  free 
now." 

In  messages  to  the  commands 
involved,  Secretary  Dalton  and  ADM 
Mike  Boorda,  CNO,  both  expressed 
their  deep  appredation  to  the  sailors 
and  Marines  who  helped  to  plan  and 
carry  out  the  D-Day  ceremonies. 

ADM  Boorda  said,  ‘You  played  a  key 
role  in  this  success.  Your  real  reward 
comes  from  knowing  an  important  job 
was  well  done  and  that  you  were  a 
part  of  it.  On  behalf  of  ^e  veterans, 
thanks  and  well  done.  It  was  truly  a 
spedal  and  historic  time.”  -•  NNS 

D-Day  Retrospect:  June  6,  1944  - 
The  Allies  invat^  Europe  at 
Normandy.  Nearly  2,500  U.S.  Navy 
ships  and  craft  were  involved  in  the 
largest  amphibious  assault  ever.  At 
one  beach  alone,  21,328  troops, 

1,742  vehicles  and  1,695  tons  of 
supplies  were  landed  in  12  hours  -- 
NNS 

WWn  in  the  Pacific 

Surface  warriors  are  invited  to 
partidpate  in  a  three-day  conference 
presenting  a  comprehensive  analysis 
and  review  commemorating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  World  War  II  in  the 
Padfic. 

Sponsored  by  the  Naval  Order  of 
the  United  States,  the  Naval  Institute, 
the  American  Sodety  of  Naval 
Engineers,  the  Naval  Historical  Center 
and  others,  the  event  will  be  held  at 
the  Crystal  City  Hyatt  Regency  in 
Arlington,  Va.,  August  10-12. 

Highlights  include  presentations  on 
key  events,  battles,  strategies, 
technology  and  allied  partidpation 
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during  thf  four  yoars  ol  fighting  in  th« 
FaeMe.  For  rogMrsfion  and  othor 
eordaranca  datafis  can  (703)  836- 
6727. 

Sea  Sbadoir  in  FleetBx 


Tha  Navy's  fomiariy  supar-aacrat 
«jitaoa  ship  taat  ptetorm,  8m 
SImkm,  raoantly  slipped  into  San 
Diago  for  Ha  first  participation  to  a  fleet 
aBtaroiaa.  to  three  aaparate  underway 
parioda  of  about  two  days  each. 
Ctornwandar  Crrtiaar  Dairttoyar  Group 
ft,  RAOM  Dermis  C.  BWr.  totsgratad 
iia  alsaHh  Niip  into  pre-dapto^mant 
wodHgt  sMaiciaaa  wfth  tha  Kitty 
nmrik  Batlla  Group  off  tha  coast  of 
aeidham  Cafifomia. 


For  toe  first  time  ever,  a  sttwH 
Navy  detachment  ambaritsd  to  the 
test  sNp  to  axarciaa  its  apadai 
eharaclaHitica  to  both  fitondiy  and 
fiidvpm  xtitoairoiaa.  Atttwugh 

m  iMtilad  oorntnunicatiorw 

taafttoiafiwralaodawonsbatad 

pSPOMIHliBnwipi  i^ppO^^  JO  iM  OmKOO 

firouii  hnr  iwnlllnn  In  sn  nbisrltvs 
aiati  and  parfonnitig  ^tpksal  togaia 
‘  anirpHvroraR  ffswpns  n  soorw 


/  to  fid  adwarsafy  rota, 
ppoaidad  a  cfwflanging  probiam  by 
*  iatoaiaftMi  a  nuntoar  of  new  daaaaa  of 
'''todliioad-algnafhaa  awtaca  ooanbaF 
todi  being  davalopad  by  vaitoua 


enaftoa  aponaor  for  Commander  Third 
Raa^OQMCRUOEftORU  5  oUainad 
pn  oparaftonaf  patspacliva  on  low- 
obfMrvabla  tacfmoiogy  and  gainad 
vababto  inaigtoitdotoafcrtureof  anti- 
auftooa  emr^  raquiramants.  ~  COR 
Michael  P.  Baaancon.  COMCRUOES- 
WS 


Peetwyer  Ramage,  Mnpliib  Oak  Ml  ehiietened 

The  QiadadHnlaala  dastroyar  fttmmgt  (DOG  61)  was  chrialanad  April  28  at 
Ingalls  Shipbuldhg,  Pascagoula.  Mtos.  Barbara  Ramaga.  above  rigM.wMa  of  the 
ship’s  namesake,  is  tha  stop’s  sponsor.  Nora  Slatkto.  above  cantor.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Research.  Davaiopmant  and  Acquisition,  was  tha 
principal  speaker. 

OBlrMir(LSOS1)wa8Chi1slsnad  June  11  at  Avondala  Industriaa,  New 
Orleans.  La.  GEN  VIMtar  E  Boomer,  Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Marina 
Corps,  w»  toe  prindpoi  apaaksr  and  tos  wfta,  SandL  is  tha  ship’s  aponaor. 


Fls^  enaoiineeiiieiits 

Secretary  of  Defense  WINam  Parry 
announced  recently  that  tha  President 
has  nomtoatad  the  kritowtog  flag 
ofliosrs  for  upcoming  nraves: 

VADM  J.  Paul  Reason,  for  teap- 
pototment  to  the  grade  of  vica  admiral 
and  assignment  as  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  (Plans,  Policy  and 


Oparalione)  N3fi. 

VADM  Ronald  J.  Zlatopar,  for 
appototmant  to  toe  grade  of  admiral 
and  assignment  as  Commander  to 
Chief.  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet 

VADM  WHNam  J.  FImragan.  Jr.,  for 
appototmant  to  the  grade  of  admiral 
and  assignment  as  Commander  to 
Chief,  U.S.  Atiwitic  Fleet 


Ob  Station 


These  surfaoe  uriils  ate  now  on  overseas  dsptoyments: 
wMiNnQion  jiis  «■  iMQMfranMn 

TNasMa  a  Oaiae  (CG  51).  Sm  JltoftiiD  (CG  56). 
§my(DOQSg).  CWMiiy (00979),  Opyo (00969),  Doyh 
(FFOftto.  aHaai  (LPH  9).  Awflto  (IPO  4).  Tortuga  (LSD 
Morton  Oomtty  (LST 1196).  Krtomoooo  (AOR  6). 

gMaaatB«B(AE2^ 

KNlr  HMrtc  BG  -  PWatan  Quif 

CbBfomIs  (CGN  36),  0ompono(08 63),  Vkwonnm 
Cioatmottn  (FFQ  37),  Meoneko  (M3R  7),  PUnt 

Cftri  Vlwon  BO  -  Piralan  Gulf 


Artionom  (CGN  41),  Anttortm  (CG  54),  RotOton  Jamm 
(FFG  57),  Comdon  (AOE  2) 

PaMhi  ARG  -  SofiHdia 

Psfoffu  (LHA  5),  DuMh  (LPD  6),  Anehongo  (LSD  36), 
Radwfo*  (LST  1184) 

TrtpoB  ADO  -  Somalia 

TrtpoU  (LPH  10).  Oomlond  (LPD  7),  FOrt  McHonry  (LSD 
43),  Ruohmoro  (LSD  47) 

MtDEASTFOR 

Brtoeoo  (DD  977),  Slophon  W.  Qrovm  (FFG  29),  Shiloh 
(CG  67),  Pool  P.  Photor  (00  964),  Thoeh  (FFG  43),  Phtehor 
(DO  992),  Hsny  Hf.  HHI  {DO  986),  Oldondort{DD  972) 
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Changes  of  Command 


SURFLANT 


COMOESRON  2,  CAPT  J.  Michael  Fahey  relieved 
CAPT  Don  P.  Poliaid  in  June. 

COMOESRON  6,  CAPT  Francis  D.  Meyer  relieved 
CAPT  WIIHam  J.  Donnelly  in  April. 

COMOESRON  8.  CAPT  Oliver  K.  Spears  III  relieved 
CAPT  Stephen  A.  Jarecki  in  April. 

COMOESRON  20,  CAPT  William  H.  Sadler  III  relieved 
CAPT  Oliver  K.  Spears  in  March. 

COMPHIBRON  4,  CAPT  Charles  C.  Buchanan 
relieved  CAPT  Stephen  H.  Ries  in  June. 

USS  Antrim  (FFG  20),  COR  Daniel  D.  Sioss  relieved 
COR  Robert  O.  Kedney  in  May. 

USS  Camn  (DO  970),  COR  Steven  W.  Nerheim 
relieved  COR  Peter  D.  ^iodarini  in  May. 

USS  Conoty  (DO  979),  COR  Gary  J.  Ellis  relieved 
COR  Robert  L  HoH  in  April. 

USS  Ckmaton  Hall  (LSD  44),  COR  Ronald  W.  Brinkley 
relieved  COR  Michael  P.  Nowakowski  in  May. 

USS  HMef  (ARS  40),  LCDR  Jonathan  D.  Kurtz 
relieved  LCDR  Peter  R.  Kendrick  in  May. 

USS  Melnamay  (FFG  8),  COR  Ronald  Y.  Heath 
retteved  COR  Robert  D.  Jenkins  III  in  May. 

USS  Uooabruggar  (DO  980),  COR  Stephen  C.  Nimitz 
relieved  COR  Christopher  M.  Mm  in  April. 

USS  Mount  WMtnay  (LCC  20),  CAPT  Gene  R. 

Kendall  relieved  CAPT  Maicom  P.  Branch  in  May. 

USS  NIcholaon  (DO  982),  COR  Paul  E.  Stanton 
relieved  COR  Lawrence  M.  Jones,  Jr.  in  June. 

USS  OUvar  H.  Parry  (FFG  7),  COR  Ricky  L.  Carper 
relieved  COR  Robert  A.  ^Ilock  in  April. 

USS  PhlHppIna  Saa  (CG  58),  CAPT  James  J. 

McTigue  rerie\^  CAPT  John  J.  Becker  in  April. 

USS  ShanatKioah  (AD  44),  CAPT  Larry  W.  Darling 
relieved  CAPT  Philip  F.  Shullo  in  April. 

USS  Shrav^iort  (LPD  12),  CAPT  John  M.  Carter 
relieved  CAPT  Alfred  G.  Harms,  Jr.  in  May. 


USS  SOuffi  Carolina  (CGN  37),  CAPT  Michael  G. 
Gaffney  relieved  CAPT  J^n  S.  Craighill  in  May. 

USS  Spruanca  (DO  963),  COR  J.W.  Stevenson 
relieved  COR  Richard  P.  Foster  in  June. 

USS  Tortuga  (LSD  46),  COR  William  0.  Daniels 
relieved  COR  Steven  D.  Gilmore  in  May. 

USS  Undamrood  (FFG  36),  COR  Victor  Guillory 
relieved  COR  Archibald  C.  Halsall  in  June. 

USS  Vkkaburg  (CG  69),  CAPT  Thomas  J.  Wilson  III 
relieved  CAPT  Paul  K.A.  Vosseler  in  May. 

USS  Yalkmatona  (AD  41),  CAPT  Ronald  C.  Bogle 
relieved  CAPT  Ronald  C.  Berning  in  June. 

Assault  Craft  Unit  4,  CAPT  David  C.  Rollins  relieved 
CAPT  Joseph  M.  Greene  Jr.  in  June. 

SURFPAC 

COMPHIBRON  11,  CAPT  Edward  M.  Kline  relieved 
CAPT  John  C.  McKinley  in  April. 

COMOESRON  9,  CAPT  Barry  V.  Burrow  relieved 
CAPT  James  F.  Shanahan  in  May. 

USS  Anehoraga  (LSD  36),  COR  Paul  C.  Cassani 
relieved  COR  Thomas  J.  Brown  in  May. 

USS  Bunkar  Hill  (CG  52),  CAPT  Gary  W. 

Schnurrpusch  relieved  CAPT  E.  Richard  Diamond  in  May. 

USS  Curia  (FFG  38),  COR  Thomas  A.  Delery  relieved 
COR  Martin  L.  Moody  in  May. 

USS  Dubugua  (LPD  9),  CAPT  Kenneth  E.  Golden 
relieved  CAPT  Ronald  L  Christenson  in  April. 

USS  Elliot  (DO  967),  COR  Lee  H.  Rosenberg  relieved 
COR  Barry  M.  Costello  in  April. 

USS  Hawltt  (DO  966),  COR  Ralph  E.  Janikowski 
relieved  COR  John  C.  Meyer  in  May. 

USS  Mahlon  SL  TJadala  (FFG  27),  COR  Ronald  E. 
Madeen  relieved  COR  Leslie  J.  Schaffner  in  May. 

USS  Roanoka  (AOR  7),  CAPT  Ronnie  L.  Barrow 
relieved  CAPT  Lar^  E.  Cook  in  April. 

Assault  Craft  Unit  1 ,  COR  Richard  Hascup  relieved 
COR  Joseph  R.  Hugill  in  July.  , 


VAOM  Timothy  W.  Wright,  for 
reappointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admirai  and  assignment  as  Chief  of 
Naval  &lucation  and  Training/Director 
Naval  Training,  N7. 

VAOM  Douglas  J.  Katz,  for 
reappointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
adrniral  and  assignment  as  Com¬ 
mander,  Naval  Surface  Force,  U.S. 
Atlantic  Fleet 

RAOM  Jay  L.  Johnson,  for  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  and 
assignment  as  Commander  Second 
Fleet/Commander,  Striking  Fleet 


Atlantic. 

RAOM  William  A.  Earner,  Jr.,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  and  assignment  fis  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Logistics, 
N4. 

RAOM  Paul  E.  Tobin,  Jr.  to  Deputy 
Chfof  of  Naval  Education  and  Training 
from  Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Person¬ 
nel  Readiness  and  Community 
Support,  PERS-6. 

RADM  Philip  A.  Dur  to  Assistant 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
Plans,  Policy  and  Operations,  N3/5B, 


OPNAV  frorh  director.  Strategy  and 
Policy  Division,  N51. 

RADM  William  J.  Hancock  to 
Director  of  Budget  and  Reports, 
NAVCOMP/N82,  from  Director  CINC 
Liaison  Division,  N83. 

RADM  James  B.  Perkins  III  to 
Deputy  Commander  in  Chief/Chief  of 
Staff,  U.S.  Southern  Command, 
Panama,  from  Commander  Amphibi¬ 
ous  Group  3. 

RADM  Francis  K.  Holian  to 
Commander  Training  Command  U.S. 
Pacific  Fleet  from  Commander  Naval 
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Quaimed  for  ^ 
Command  at  Saa 

LCOR  Gregory  E.  Antolak,  USS 
MeC/ueAy  (FFG  41) 

LCDR  Jonathan  C.  Bess,  USS 
EIHot  (DO  967) 

LCDR  William  S.  Beyer,  USNR,  ex 
Sylvankt  (AFS  2) 

LCOR  William  W.  Crow,  USS 
P»l$non  (DO  969) 

LCDR  Albert  Curry  Jr.,  USS 
NMu^Bon  (DO  982) 

LCDR  Stephen  A.  Cushanick,  USS 
ML  Vernon  (LSD  39) 

LCDR  Kevin  W.  Doty,  USS 
HaiMkala  (AE  25) 

LCDR  Brian  J.  Geriing,  USS 
Jtmtt  (FFG  33) 

LCDR  William  G.  Hughen,  USS 
Klska  (AE  35) 

LCDR  Wilfred  P.  Quintong,  USS 
Cleve/antf(LPD7) 

LCOR  Martin  S.  Simon,  USS 
Qtorgt  Washington  (CVN  73) 

LCDR  James  L.  Waters,  USS 
Rants  (FFG  46) 

V .  J 

Base  San  Diego. 

RAOM  William  D.  Center  to 
Deputy,  International  Negotiations,  J5, 
Joint  Staff  in  Washington  DC  from 
Assistant  Deputy  Director,  kitema- 
tional  NegotitriiorK,  J5,  Joint  Staff.  - 
Navy  Service 

Seadnan  to  Admiral 

ADM  M8<s  Boorda  has  brought 
back  the  program  which  helped  him 
move  from  seaman  to  CNO.  Eligible 
c^icants  for  the  Seaman  to  Admiral 
Pro^am  will  be  considered  by  a  board 
convened  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Personnel  on  November  14, 1994. 
Selectees  wHI  be  appointed  as 
permanent  ensign  alter  indoctrination 
atOCS. 

To  be  elis^  for  appointment,  ail 
applicants  must  meet  the  following 
basic  requirements: 

•  Hava  a  superb  record  and  be 
recommended  by  their  commanding 
officer. 

•  Be  a  U.S.  citizen. 

•  Be  serving  on  active  duty  in  the 


Fleet  Week  commemorates  liberation  of  Europe 

On  June  2,  the  Navy's  high-speed  LCACs  Iwxfed  on  frie  shores  of  Fort 
Wadsworth  in  an  early  irximing  mini-assauit  on  the  Staten  Island  shores.  The 
beach  assault  was  the  beginning  of  dozens  of  events  that  took  place  during  Fleet 
Week  '94.  a  week-long  celebraMon  and  commemoralion  of  activilies  honorvig  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  IkMration  of  Europe. 

The  calebralion  was  hin^riightad  by  ceremonies  commemorating  each  of  the 
three  fronts  of  the  European  theatre:  the  Eastern  Front,  the  Italian  Front  (ttiera- 
tion  of  Rome  on  June  5}  and  the  Western  Front  (D-Day). 

U.S.  Navy  ships  participating  in  the  event  included  USS  OuadWeane/ (LPH  7), 
USS  Ashland  (LSD  48),  USS  Kaaramga  (LHD  3),  USS  O’Bmnon  (DD  987), 
USS  Shreveport  (LPD  12)  and  USS  Os  IWirt  (FFG  45).  Also  participating  were 
sHps  from  Brazy  and  Mexico. --  WfrKe  E«B8,  AtevSta  WVPUMbAAehs 


U.S.  Navy  or  Naval  Reserve,  including 
the  TAR  program,  at  the  time  of 
appHcadon  and  reman  on  active  duty 
until  commissioned. 

•  Be  serving  in  pay  grade  E-5  or 
above  with  irt  least  four  years  of 
continuous  active  duty  as  of  Novem¬ 
ber  25,  1994. 

•Have  not  reached  their  27th 
birthday  by  November  25, 1994.  (No 
waivers  will  be  granted.) 

•  Have  a  minimum  ofScer  aptitude 
rating  of  40. 

•  Be  physically  quaiifisd  for 
appointment  in  the  unrestricted  line 
per  physical  standards  outlined  in  the 
Manual  of  the  Medical  Department, 
Chapter  15. 

•Meet  physical  fitness  and  body  fat 
standards. 

•  Be  a  high  school  graduate  or 
possess  a  QED. 

•  Have  no  record  of  conviction, 
court-martial,  NJP  or  civil  court  for  any 
offense  other  frian  minor  traffic 
violations  since  age  17. 


•  Be  of  good  moral  character  and 
of  unquestioned  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  as  deteimiried  by  irtterview  and 
investigation. 

•  Students  in  other  accession 
programs  are  not  efigUe. 

•  Personnel  in  humanitarian/ 
hardship  or  limited  duty  assignments 
will  not  be  commissioned  until  the 
special  situation  is  completely  re¬ 
solved. 

All  eligkrie  candidates  must  submit 
a  formal  vrritten  i^ication  to:  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel,  (PERS-251),  2 
Navy  Annex,  Washington  D.C. 
20370-2510,  via  their  commanding 
officer.  Applicattons  must  reach 
SUPERS  NLT  September  16, 1994. 

Application  format  and  other  details 
are  in  NAVADMIN  096/94,  DTG  CNO 
WASHINGTON  DC  090004Z  JUN  94. 

Comfort,  PCs  to  Haiti 

USNS  Comfort  and  two  coastal 
patrol  ships,  USS  Cyclone  (PC  1)  and 
USS  Tempest  (PC  2),  recently 
deployed  as  part  of  Operation  Support 
Democracy,  the  maritime  interdiction 


I 
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uiU  t.)  C'.£iS3  0;  N-tiVV 

.  Wk.i’.  Li!  f’tiiiu-  y  r'i.vs>*0n  Cj  CCii' 

...LCdiiO  i.jssiai  ca:;c)  and  intardictiod 
. . ' _ i'vc!iL;j  .C"i}.  ii'.t'y  udo  pfcvida  fail 
.  Ission  Guppoit  far  naval  special 
airfare  forces 

USNc;  Ciie  0)  two 

.lapits!  sMps  ir,  iho  Navy,  ia  prcx^ess- 

Haitian  irnisrarila  at  sea  and 
providing  basis  r.nsd'cal  cara  from  a 
large  contingent  cf  Naval  madica'  and 
support  personnel. 

Sifu&eo  coimiiiissioned 

USS  sirocco  (PC  6)  was  commis- 
s.onod  Juno  1 1  al  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard,  Washington,  D.C. 

Secretary  of  tho  Navy  John  Daftcn 
was  the  principal  speaker  and  Kathy 
Smith,  wife  of  RADM  Ra.Tiond  C. 
Smith,  Jr.,  Commander,  Nava!  Spedal 
Warfare  Command,  is  the  ship's 
sponsor. 

LCDR{S8!)  DavKJ  Catdwell  is  the 
ship’s  commanding  officer. 

Mmaphxejs'  Mgatcs 

June  28, 1994  marked  the  200tfi 
anniversary  of  the  auShorizaton  to 
build  Joshua  Humphreys’  frigates. 

A  prominent  Phliadolphia  ship¬ 
builder,  Humphtays  was  asked  to 
design  the  two  classes  cf  frigates 
authorized  by  the  Navy  Act  cf  Marcit 
9'/,  1734,  wrhioti  oMicially  founded  tho 


t 


Csmopiis 

decGmmlisio&lng  I 

d33  Canopus  (AS  34)  is  schsd-  i 
used  for  decommissioning  after  29 
years  of  se."»:ce  The  care.mony  is  I 
scheduled  for  October  6  in  Kings  I 
Bay.Ga.  Fcrmcrcrewmsmbersare  | 
invited  to  attend.  For  more  informa-  i 
tion,  write  to  J01  Huizinga  at  USS  , 
Canopus  {AS  34),  FPO  AA  34087- 
.2595- 


J 


U.S.  Navy.  HiS  plans,  developod  in 
coiiaboration  wt^  draftsman  Wiliam 
Doughty,  an  English  ernigrant. 
produced  the  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  frigates  afloat,  at  no  sacrifice 
to  speed.  These  revolutiortary  vessels 
proved  their  worth  in  the  Quasi-War 
with  Frj»n<r*  and  during  the  War  of 
1812. 

The  first  six  officers  of  the  rww 
Navy  were  also  appointed  on  June  23. 
1794.  The  six  captains  included 
Joshua  Barney,  John  Barry,  Richard 
Da.'e,  Samuel  Nicholson,  Silas  Talbot 
and  Thomas  Truxtun.  -  taken  from 
“American  Naval  History-  an  iSus- 
trated  chronotog/  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  ‘  by  Jack 
Sweetman. 

Princeton  Ixailed 

The  crew  of  USS  Princeton  (CG 
59),  CAPT  G.M.  Farrell  commariding, 


was  recognized  for  their  outstanding 
achievements  and  performance 
recently  when  RADM  J.B.  Yakeley, 

Jr.,  COMCARGRU  Three,  presented 
the  Goldan  Anchor  Award,  Spokane 
Trophy  and  Type  Commander’s  Ship 
Safety  Pennant. 

A  Sa-porcen!  parfidpatisn  rate  Ln 
the  National  /^jpirenticeshlp  Program, 
over  200  crew  merrUiers  receiving 
Asset  Testing  through  DANTES  and 
Navy  Campus  pfx>^ams,  and  PACE 
courses  —  among  other  programs  - 
aSowed  Princeton  to  exceed  ail  other 
ships  in  rate  of  tthraicement,  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  commissions,  and  educa¬ 
tion  to  win  the  Golden  Amdior. 

An  outstanding  record  of  combat 
re^in^,  demonsbated  warfighting 
ability  and  teamwork  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Abrehem  Uncoin  Battle 
Gioi^  earned  Princeton  the  Spokane 
Trophy. 

Throu^  all  the  exercises,  battle- 
group  workups  and  a  six-month 
def^oyment,  the  ship  met  alt  commit¬ 
ments  on  time,  with  an  unprecedented 
record  of  safety  and  success,  earning 
Princeton  the  Safety  Pennant. 

Navy  ships  save  Egyptians 

USS  Briscoe  (DD  977).  CDR 
Andrew  J.  Pitts  commanding;  USS 
Stephen  W.  Groves  (FFG  29),  CDR 
Gary  M.  McKinley  commanding;  and 
USNS  Henry  J.  KefeerfJ-AO  187) 
recently  responded  to  a  distress  call 


BEST  AVAILABLE  COPY 


Suiface  ‘Waif are 


Mbie  BatUe  ‘‘B” 

COMINEWARCOM: 

USS  Dqfimder  (MCM  2) 

USS  Quardian  (MCM  5) 

USS  DevoMtator  (MCM  6) 
SURFPAC  REVIEW: 

USS  RodfMV  M.  Oaois  (FFG  60) 


from  an  Egyptian  ferry  after  a  boiler 
explosion  in  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  The 
ferry  had  nearly  500  passengers  and 
86  aew  members,  according  to  the 
distress  call. 

By  the  time  the  ships  began  to 
arrive  or.  scene,  many  of  the  passen¬ 
gers  and  crew  from  the  ferry  had 
abandoned  ship,  and  the  ships 
arriving  to  render  aid  had  to  pull  the 
survivors  from  the  water  as  the  fire 
engulfed  the  ferry.  -NNS 

LCAC  trainer  In  Little  Creek 

The  Naval  Air  Warfare  Center 
Training  Systems  Division  and  the 
Naval  Amphibious  School,  Little 
Creek,  Va.,  recently  dedicated  a  new 
operations  trainer  for  the  Landing 
Craft  Air  Cushion  vehicle  (LCAC). 

The  LCAC  full-mission  trainer  will  be 
used  to  train  LCAC  operators, 
engineers,  navigators  and  group 
commanders  at  one-tenth  the  cost  of 
actual  LCAC  operations  (SWM  Jul/ 
Aug  93:10).  The  Naval  Air  Warfare 
Center  Training  Systems  Division  is 
the  principal  Navy  center  for  the 
development  and  acquisition  of 
training  systems. 

Correction 

In  the  May/June  94  issue  of  Surface 
Warfare  Magazirte  a  series  of  articles 
was  presented  on  the  permanent  as¬ 
signment  of  women  to  surface  combat¬ 
ants.  In  addition,  a  chronology  detailing 
the  history  of  women  at  sea  in  the  United 
States  Navy  appeared  on  page  5. 

There  are  two  significant  errors  in 
that  chronology:  the  Navy  Reserve  Act 
of  1 938  did  nof ‘authorize  the  enlistment 
of  qualified  women.”  Instead,  it  merely 
provided  that  female  registered  nurses 
may  be  appointed  in  the  Volunteer  Re¬ 
serve  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.”  Othenvise, 
the  rest  of  the  Act  repeatedly  specified 
that  membership  is  limited  to  ‘males” 
and  ‘men.” 


History  repeats  itself 

Two  naval  greats  were  reunited  in  the  southern  Adriatic  after  last  sailing 
together  more  than  200  years  ago.  This  unusuai  event  saw  the  French  destroyer 
La  Motte-Piquet  (D  645)  and  the  U.S.  Navy's  USS  Comte  De  Grasse  (DD  974) 
sailing  side  by  side  as  they  worked  together  during  Operation  Sharp  Guard,  the 
multi-national  enforcement  of  United  Nations  sanctions  against  the  former 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 

La  Motte-Pfquet  is  named  after  the  French  Admiral  Toussaint  Guillaume 
Piquet  De  La  Motte  (1720-1791),  who  fought  the  English  in  the  Caribbean  during 
the  American  Revolutionary  War.  He  was  victorious  in  several  key  engagements 
and  made  an  important  1779  visit  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  support  of  American 
independence. 

Comte  De  Grasse  honors  Francois  Joseph  Paul  De  Grasse  (1722-1788),  a 
direct  contemporary  of  La  Motte-Piquet.  He  also  served  in  the  Caribbean  before 
going  north  to  the  Virginia  Capes  where  he  won  a  crucial  1781  victory  over  the 
British  fleet  under  Admirjil  Graves. 

The  Adriatic  reunion  served  as  a  symbolic  reminder  for  sailors  in  both  navies 
of  the  long-standing  ties  between  France  and  the  United  States,  but  it  was  not 
without  an  ironic  twist.  Both  ships  were  operating  under  the  command  of  British 
Commodore  Aiastair  Ross,  who  was  flying  his  flag  in  Comte  De  Grasse! 


Additionally,  the  acronym  “WAVES” 
(Women  Accepted  for  Volunteer  Emer¬ 
gency  Service)  was  nof  established  by  a 
1942  amendment  to  the  1938  Navy 
Reserve  Act.  Instead,  this  title  was 
coined  by  LT  Elizabeth  Reynard  and 
was  eventually  accepted  as  quasi-offi¬ 
cial;  but  the  law  cited  uses  only  the  term 
‘Women’s  Reserve.” 

These  errors  were  pointed  out  by  one 
of  the  nations  leading  experts  on  women 
in  the  Navy,  Jean  Ebbed,  a  former  naval 
officer,  herself,  and  the  spouse  of  a 
retired  Navy  captain.  Along  with  her  co¬ 
author,  Mary-Beth  Hall,  Ebbed  recently 


published  a  well-timed  book  entitled 
Crossed  Currents:  Navy  Women  from 
WWI  to  Tailhook.  The  book  is  a  pains¬ 
takingly  researched  labor  of  love  that 
details  the  contributions  of  Navy  women 
from  World  War  I  to  the  present,  touch¬ 
ing  on  everything  from  the  logistics  prob¬ 
lems  caused  by  pregnancy  to  the  struggle 
by  women  for  complete  career  accep¬ 
tance  in  the  Navy. 

The  book  is  published  by  Brassey's 
Books  (US),  do  Macmillan  Publishing 
Co.,  100  Front  St.,  Box  500,  Riverside, 
NJ  08075. 
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